





This New Freedom Gas Kitchen* features an automatic “CP” DIXIE Gas range and the amazing new SERVEL refrigerator that 
makes ice cubes without trays and puts them in a basket automatically. See them at your Gas company or Gas appliance dealer's. 


Your new Gas range lights itself, cooks by itself, turns itself on and off | = 
E 


automatically. It’s all done with an oven clock control—so dependable 
you don’t even have to think twice about what’s cooking. But what really 
makes you love your Gas range is the way it cooks — like a chef, with 
delicacy and precision. Its pin-point simmer flame treats sauces with 
respect. Its high, hot broiling flame was made for steaks. It bakes so evenly 
you aimost can’t have a failure. Yet it costs less to buy, install and use! 
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Cmokeless broiling Inctant on-off heat 


GAS... THE MODERN FUEL FOR AUTOMATIC COOKING 
... REFRIGERATION. ..WATER-HEATING .. . HOUSE: 
HEATING . . . AIR-CONDITIONING . . . CLOTHES-DRYING 
... INCINERATION. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


* This A. G. A. four-color domestic gas range advertisement will appear in the November issue of “Today’s Woman” 





Biggest bug in the Louisiana bayous 
pulling aircraft wire cable on line of 
sight while surveying route for Gulf 
Interstate gas pipeline. Story page 38 


ies overlook the little things 
in business! Even a simple change in 
our method of answering the tele- 
phone can be important. They have 
proved the point at Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Company in 
Pennsylvania. Until recently, the util- 
ity’s employees announced “Good 
morning—This is the Gas Company.” 
Now they are saying “The Gas 
Company—At your service!” And 
the public likes it! . . . Other com- 
panies, and the industry as a whole, 
are turning to this improved ap- 
proach. More and more, in our pub- 
lic relations work, in our advertis- 
ing, in our sales campaigns, we are 


telling the public “The Gas Industry 


|“ 


—At your service!” Several good 
examples are discussed in this issue. 
The “Action Program” is designed 
to strengthen our competitive posi- 
tion through improvement of the 
industry’s services. The new A. G. A. 
School Education Program is wel- 
comed by the teaching profession 
because it acquaints pupils with 
one of the nation’s largest service 
industries. . . . As long as we con- 
tinue to serve and show the public 
how we are serving them, the future 
for gas will be a bright one. 
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There are those who consider the Gas Industry De- 
velopment Program a miracle drug. There are others 
who look on it as a race horse and a few who would 
call it a dinosaur. 

But in truth it is none of these. Instead it is a care- 
fully evolved approach to an urgent problem—with 
all our accomplishments we have not yet completely 
sold the public on gas as the modern fuel! 

This ambitious, long-term program presents a 
course of action which, if universally adopted and fol- 
lowed, would gradually develop the greatest improve- 
ment in financial atmosphere and public relations that 
this industry has ever seen. Responsibility for putting 
that program into practice and making known where 
we stand rests squarely on the shoulders of the indi- 
vidual utility and manufacturer company. We cannot 

















JOIN THE ACTION CRUSADE 


sit motionless waiting for results from the test cities. 

Even now much has been accomplished. More than 
90 percent of the chief executives of A. G. A. and 
GAMA have endorsed the Development Program al- 
most in whole. Many companies are re-examining 
their entire operations. More and more companies are 
working cooperatively to solve mutual problems. 

The MONTHLY wants to further this trend toward 
sharing. Write in and tell us what you are doing to 
support the “Action Program.” Let us publicize your 
successes so that they can be put to work throughout 
the industry. 

We are nurturing in the Development Program a 
crusading flame even hotter than that ‘which issues 
from the tip of a modern gas burner. 

The future of that flame rests in your hands! 





POWER OF PERSUASION 


Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., came up with this thought-provoking anecdote at the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association convention: 

A seat companion in an airliner once said to Wrigley, the 
chewing gum king, “I can’t understand why you keep pouring 
millions of dollars every year into advertising and promotion. 
Everybody knows about your product. Most everybody uses 
it more or less anyhow.” 

Mr. Wrigley thought for a moment. 

“How fast would you say this plane is traveling?” 

“About 300 miles an hour,” his companion replied. 

“In that case,” said Wrigley, “why doesn’t the pilot just 
throw away the engines and let the plane continue on its own 
momentum?” 


PR MOMENTUM 


Since the last issue of the MONTHLY, several more large 
member gas companies have thrown their support behind 
the proposed A. G. A. Public Relations Program. Additional 
support has come from the gas industry trade press. Bill 
Clark notes in the September issue of “Gas” Magazine that 
“the price tag (of the PR program) for comfortably-sized, 
multi-million-dollar concerns with maybe 100,000 meters is 
somewhat less than the annual salary of one third-rate 
clerk-typist in the public relations department. If they have 
a public relations department. Or a new Chevvy—without 
Powerglide—delivered east of the Rockies.” 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


The prevailing notion that industry is heading for a peace- 
time letdown is strictly fallacious, according to James F. 
Donnelly, president of GAMA. During a press conference on 
the Pacific Coast last month, Mr. Donnelly called for a na- 
tional “war on obsolescence.” In order to sustain a healthy 
trade volume, industry will require aggressive salesmanship, 
new merchandising ideas, new selling territories and an en- 
tirely new range of prices, he declared. 


RANGE DEVELOPMENT 


In order to speed the improvement of domestic gas ranges, 
PAR (Promotion, Advertising and Research) Plan research has 
been conducted at the A. G. A. Laboratories in all phases of 
range design. Special demonstration units of top sections, 
broiler sections and oven sections are being constructed that 
will bring to the attention of all concerned the advances 
made so far. Tentative plans call for display of these dem- 
onstration units to gas company and manufacturing com- 
pany executives and technical staffs for their information and 
consideration later this year.—A PAR PLAN ACTIVITY. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Research programs must be sensitive to needs and chang 
ing conditions of the gas industry. Consequently, the A. G. A 
Gas Production Research Committee, in keeping with the 
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swing to natural gas, has re-emphasized production research 
on peak shaving and other research of direct interest to 
natural gas users. Adequate supplies of an economical peak 
shaving gas will enable the expansion of their natural gas 
base loads thus providing higher load factor operation of 
the pipelines. 

Not content with just a single line of endeavor that places 
major enphasis on the present, A. G. A. has also undertaken 
iong-range research under the PAR Plan. Studies are now 
being undertaken on the production from coal of an ac- 
ceptable substitute for natural gas.—A PAR PLAN ACTIVITY. 


SWITCH TO GAS 


Moline Iron Works, Moline, Ill., has joined the long list of 
industrial firms that have switched to natural gas. Eleven of 
the company’s malleable iron annealing furnaces have been 
converted from coal to natural gas firing. The result is lower 
fuel cost, increased output, more constant furnace tempera- 
ture, cleaner operations and reduced furnace repairs, to 
mention only a few advantages. 

There is a growing trend in industrial applications to con- 
sider gas not only as an efficient means of heat application 
but also as a production tool. 


SALES PHILOSOPHY 


In a special interview with the MONTHLY, E. Carl Sorby, 
vice-president, Geo. D. Roper Corp., appealed last month for 
an upgrading of sales techniques. He cited these points: We 
must strike out and sell a complete gas service, rather than 
open the gate to competition by selling separate appliances. 
He urges the industry to dwell on how its product can de- 
velop net savings to the user through superior performance. 
It is time, he feels, to use a well-rounded sales philosophy 
that talks about gas in the home wherever heat is required. 


ALL-GAS HOME 


A notable advertising ‘first’ has been achieved by the 
American Meter Company. With no product of its own to 
sell directly to the public, the meter and regulator supplier 
has opened a national consumer advertising program pro- 
moting advantages of the All-Gas home. It’s another indi- 
cation of a growing awareness that the big job is to sell 
the public on gas as a modern and dependable fuel. (Com- 
plete story in “Industry News Section.”) 


INCINERATOR RESEARCH 


The gas industry is increasingly aware of the need for 
good load characteristics. A valuable aid in meeting this 
need is the domestic gas incinerator. The difficulties that many 
municipalities are encountering with garbage disposal and 
inadequate sewage systems offer particularly handsome op- 
portunities for expanded sales activities in the gas incinerator 
field. In order to help the gas industry put its best foot for- 
ward, A. G. A. has initiated for the first time a comprehensive 
program of research on gas incinerators. The data now being 
developed is designed to provide information that will facili- 
tate production of a superior product.—A PAR PLAN ACTIVITY. 


FACT OR FANCY? 


“To most consumers, the gas company is an unknown 
quantity. Housewives are indifferent about their gas com- 
panies and businessmen tend to be critical—both for the same 
reason: The gas companies seldom talk to them. 

“Consumers say gas companies make less of an effort to be 
friendly than other utilities, and are less progressive.” 

This challenging indictment is taken from a pilot study of 
public attitudes in five cities made by an independent agency 
outside the gas industry. Is it fact or fancy? Is it true in your 
community? What is your company doing to make itself 
known? 

We'd like to publish any of your comments or suggestions 
that would be helpful to other readers. 


ON THE BEAM 


Our congratulations to Elliott Taylor for his farsighted 
editorial backing the new A. G. A. dealer program “Pat- 
tern for Profits.” See page 13 of the September “American 
Gas Journal.” Note also the article “A. G. A. Dealer Sales 
Program Nears Completion” on page 14 of the July-August 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 


“No element of our industry is more conscious of the 
unique value of gas as a household servant than the com- 
bination companies. Among many of them we find the high- 
est percentage of gas used in cooking and water heating. | 
have never yet found a combination company insensitive to 
the desirability of obtaining maximum service and return 
from its investment in gas properties. Except for refrigeration 
in some cases, where there is an honest difference of opinion, 
there is practically 100 percent unanimity.”—Frank C. Smith, 
president, American Gas Association and Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation. 


FACTS WANTED 


Today’s salesmen are left cold by the “let’s-get-out-and- 
knock-‘em-dead” type of sales meeting. 

Results of a survey conducted by “Electrical Wholesaling,” 
McGraw-Hill publication, show salesmen want a complete 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Robert W. Otto, 
president, Laclede 
Gas Co., chairman, 
General Conven- 
tion Committee 


James F. Donnelly, 
GAMA president, 
will discuss prog- 
ress of the “Ac- 
tion Program’ 


Frank C. Smith, 
A. G. A. president, 
will preside at 
general sessions 


Jerome K. Kuykendall, 
will discuss Federal 
Power Commission of 
which he is chairman 


Hines H. Baker, presi- 
dent, Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., speaker 
on natural gas future 


Public relations 
will be the subject 
of Gerry Swine- 
hart, Carl Byoir 


Eugene S. Loughlin, 


president, NARUC, 
will discuss aspects 
of states’ rights 


Inspirational talk 
will be given by 
Dr. Robert T. Tay- 
lor, American 
Bible Society 
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Next Stop-St. Louis 
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pac up your thoughts and join the parade. The gas indus- 
try is Convention bound! 

Utility and manufacturer company delegates by the thou- 
sands will converge on St. Louis, Mo., for this thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of American Gas Association, October 26-28. 
This year there will be an important new factor in the indus- 
try's traditional climax. It will be expressed during the general 
sessions in spacious Kiel Auditorium, at the separate depart- 
mental and sectional meetings, and at the informal get-togeth- 
ers. Everywhere there promises to be an underlying sense of 
urgency, an eagerness to face the facts of competition under 
the Action Program for Gas Industry Development. 

No Convention delegate can afford to miss the stimulating 
“Coats Off for Action” luncheon on Wednesday. A. G. A. 
President Frank C. Smith will preside at this off-the-cuff ses- 
sion while three other top executives appraise the industry's 
progress and its future. Featured participants are James F. 
Oates, Jr., chairman, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago; Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Hammond and Lyle C. Harvey, president, Af- 
filiated Gas Equipment, Inc., Cleveland. 

During the three morning general sessions, a host of promi- 
nent speakers will bring the delegates up-to-date on subjects 
ranging from regulation to public relations. 

One major attraction will be the Monday morning address 
by Jerome K. Kuykendall, chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Mr. Kuykendall will discuss problems of the commission 
that pertain to the natural gas industry and their relationship 
to gas distribution companies. 

Hines H. Baker, president, Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
Houston, will also be a featured speaker at the general ses- 
sions and will address the Convention on ‘Natural Gas For 
the Future.” Mr. Baker is a director of American Petroleum 
Institute. 

“States’ Rights—lIts Privileges and Responsibilities” will be 
presented by another leading guest speaker, Eugene S. Lough- 
lin, president, National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. Mr. Loughlin is also chairman, Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission and chairman, New England 
Conference of Public Utilities Commissioners. 
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A progress report on the Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram will be provided by industry leaders in the utility and 
manufacturer company fields. Frank C. Smith, president of 
both A. G. A. and Houston Natural Gas Corp., will review 
accomplishments of gas company members. 

James F. Donnelly, president, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, and vice-president in charge of sales, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., will discuss what gas appliance manufac- 
turers have accomplished under the “Action Program’. 

Another guest speaker, Gerry Swinehart, president, Carl 
Byoir and Associates, Inc., New York, will show how the 
prestige of gas appliance manufacturers has risen as a result 
of the GAMA public relations program. 

A special inspirational talk will be delivered by Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Taylor, general secretary, American Bible Society, under 
the title ‘Select Your Own Dictator’. 

Two elections will be conducted on Monday, one for 
A. G. A. officers at the general session, and one for A. G. A. 
directors during an executive session starting at noon. On 
Tuesday morning, the industry will honor winners of the top 
A. G. A. awards for outstanding achievement during the 
year. 

Other attractions on the Convention calendar include two 
special luncheons at the Hotel Statler on Monday afternoon. 
The Corporate Secretaries will meet in Parlor A to review 
results of studies on secretaries’ duties, corporate contribu- 
tions and gas company annual reports. The Insurance Commit- 
tees will meet in the St. Louis Room and hold a general dis- 
cussion on current insurance problems. 

In addition, a Major Medical Insurance Symposium will be 
sponsored by the Insurance and Personnel Committees on 
Monday afternoon in the Hotel Statler. Insurance authorities 
will make up the panel. The annual ladies’ party, a regular 
Convention feature, has been scheduled for 2 p.m. Monday on 
the Starlight Roof of the Chase Hotel. Another traditional 
event, the President’s Reception, will take place on Tuesday 
evening, followed by an interesting program of entertain- 
ment and dancing. Robert W. Otto, president of the host com- 
pany, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, heads the General Conven- 
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The sparkling humor of mimic Nip Nelson (left) and the unique 
vocal repertoire of the Martinis (right) will be featured on a 
fast-paced program of recreation and relaxation Tuesday night 





This Mobile Heart-Saver Kitchen will be displayed at the door 
of Kiel Auditorium on October 26 and will be available to gas 
utility companies on a low rental basis after the Convention 


tion Committee. Robert D. Lewis, advertising manager of the 
same company, is chairman of the Convention Entertainment 
Committee. 

Numerous meetings, round-table discussions, panels, lunch- 
eons and recreational activities planned by the various sec- 
tions are described elsewhere in this issue of the MONTHLY. 

For the convenience of Convention delegates, a special bus 
service has been arranged between the Chase, Park Plaza, 
Forest Park, Sheraton and Melbourne Hotels and the Kiel 
Auditorium. Complete details of this service will be posted 
in the lobbies of the various hotels. 

A broad variety of features has been planned. Beautiful 
Erna Snyder, the new Mrs. America, will make several Con- 
vention appearances including one before the Residential Gas 
Section. 

Tickets to the traditionally popular home service breakfast 
on Tuesday morning will announce “Come on down to the 
gas house breakfast!’’ According to the chairman of the 
A. G. A. Home Service Committee, Julia Hunter, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, there will be a special surprise attraction on 
the breakfast program. 

Ladies of the Convention will be invited to a special lunch- 
eon and demonstration on Wednesday to meet the nationally 
known food authority and TV star, Dione Lucas. Laclede 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25 


1AM-5 PM _~ Registration in mezzanine, Jefferson Hotel 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 

9AM-5 PM Registration in lobby, Kiel Auditorium 

9:30-10 AM Industry Movies, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 

10 AM General Session, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 

12:30 PM Corporate Secretaries Luncheon Meeting, Parlor A, 
Hotel Statler 

Insurance Committee Luncheon Meeting, St. Louis Room, 

Hotel Statler 

2:00 PM Accounting Section, Assembly Hall 1, Kiel Auditorium 


Operating Section, Assembly Hall 4, Kiel Auditorium 
Residential Gas Section, Assembly Hall 2, Kiel Audi- 
torium 
Major Medical insurance Symposium (Personnel & In- 
surance Committees) Parlor B, Hotel Statler 
Ladies’ Party, Starlight Roof, Chase Hotel 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 


8AM Home Service Breakfast, Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson 
9 AM-5 PM — Registration in lobby, Kiel Auditorium 
9:30-10 AM Industry Movies, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 
10 AM General Session, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 
12:15 PM General Management Section, Organization Luncheon 
Meeting, Ball Room, Hotel Statler 
12:30 PM Industrial and Commercial Gas Section Luncheon Meet- 
ing, Ivory Room, Hotel Jefferson 
2:00 PM Accounting Section, Assembly Hall 1, Kiel Auditorium 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, Ivory Room, 
Hotel Jefferson 
Operating Section, Assembly Hall 4, Kiel Auditorium 
Home Service Round-Table, Assembly Hall 3, Kiel Audi- 
torium 
Rate Committee, Parlor A, Hotel Statler 
9:00 PM President's Reception, Entertainment and Dance, Gold 


Room, Hotel Jefferson 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 





9 AM-Noon Registration in lobby, Kiel Auditorium 

9:30-10 AM Industry Movies, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 

10 AM General Session, Opera House, Kiel Auditorium 

12:30 PM COATS OFF FOR ACTION, Luncheon meeting, Gold 
Room, Hotel Jefferson 

12:30 PM Ladies’ Lunch (Laclede Gas Company—Caloric Stove 
Corp., sponsors), Ivory Room, Hotel Jefferson 

2:00 PM Operating Section, Assembly Hall 4, Kiel Auditorium 


Gas Industry movies will be shown in the Opera House of the Kiel 
Auditorium 9:30 to 10 AM, October 26, 27 and 28, one-half hour 
before each of the three general sessions 


Gas Co., St. Louis, and Caloric Stove Corp., Philadelphia, are 
joint sponsors of this event. 

Top billing among things to see in St. Louis during Con- 
vention goes to Laclede Gas Company's “Parade of Kitchens”. 
Nine magazine-featured New Freedom Gas Kitchens will 
dazzle the eyes of gas men. 

Delegates won't have to go far to see the Mobile Heart- 
Saver Kitchen featured in the October Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and designed in cooperation with American Heart 
Association. This new work simplification kitchen will be 
driven right up to the door of Kiel Auditorium on Monday, 
October 26. The step-saving kitchen and laundry will feature 
no-stoop counters, the latest gas cooking equipment, chairs 
galore in which the housewife can take it easy while washing 
dishes, telephoning, planning and so on. The trailer, fully 
manned, with operative equipment, has proved its immense 
public appeal in its preview at Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany and in the St. Louis area. The trailer will be available on 
a low rental basis to utilities after the Convention. 

At Laclede Gas the entire main floor and the home serv- 
ice floor will be devoted to a parade of magazine featured 
kitchens. On the main floor, a Mengel Kitchen to be featured 
in the October McCall’s shows the latest in relaxed and com- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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cranton makes promotion news 

















Modern approach: Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Com pany sponsors this pe cei ge 42-foot neon sign in the main 


section of Williamsport, Pennsylvania as part of the utility's int pr 


he outstanding sales promotion job in 

the gas industry! That is the label that 
several members of the gas appliance fra- 
ternity have pinned on Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Company. It is al- 
most impossible to prove that any one 
company is doing the best job in the gas 
industry. But it is certain that this Penn- 
sylvania utility is doing one of the top 
jobs in the promotional field. It is liter- 
ally throwing the book at the problem! 

Just in case you are not acquainted 
with Scranton-Spring Brook Water Serv- 
ice Co., they own and operate water prop- 
erties in three Pennsylvania counties. 
For almost 100 years, they have manufac- 
tured and distributed gas in the cities of 
Scranton and Carbondale. But they did 
not acquire large stature until the end of 
1951 when they purchased the gas sys- 
tem formerly operated by Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company in Wilkes- 
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1953 








Barre, Bloomsburg, Danville, Sunbury, 
Milton and Williamsport. 

Today, with 70,000 meters, Scranton- 
Spring Brook is the largest manufactured 
gas company in Pennsylvania, with the 
possible exception of the combined divi- 
sions of United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. Anthracite coal, one of the princi- 
pal industries of the area, is the major 
fuel used in manufacturing 520 Btu gas. 
In the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton area, the 
company uses the advertising slogan, 
“Gas—Anthracite’s Finest Product’. 

All gas divisions of Scranton-Spring 
Brook operate under the name of ‘The 
Gas Company’’. In addition to sales floor 
personnel, the company has 24 outside 
retail salesmen. In 1953, it expects to in- 
stall, through its own merchandise activ- 
ities, more than 2,750 automatic gas 
water heaters, 1,500 gas ranges and 800 
Servel gas refrigerators. In addition, a 


paign to sell the advantages of gas 


substantial number of gas appliances will 
be installed by numerous retail dealers in 
the area served. 

How has the gas company managed to 
set such a fast pace in an area of aggres- 
sive electric competition ? 

Here are.a few of the answers. 

Whenever one of the gas company’s 
trucks passes you on the street, you know 
it! All company vehicles are painted or- 
ange and blue and emblazoned with sell- 
ing slogans. Large bus and trolley cards 
tell the public to “Go Modern—Go 
Gas!’’ According to Robert R. Evans, 
vice-president: 

“No other part of our advertising pro- 
gram costs as little and has attracted so 
much public attention. This blue and or- 
ange color scheme was also followed in 
our painted outdoor billboards.” 

Company stationery also. does a good 
selling job. One two-color, illustrated 











Robert R. Evans, vice-president, turning 9n neon sign in Williamsport. 
Watching are Rae Cornwall (left), sales manager; C. |. Carlson (third from 
left), division manager; advertising agency personnei and “Polly Bakers” 
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envelope proudly tells customers “Gas is 
low in cost for automatic hot water, for 
precision cooking, for silent refrigera- 
tion; low in first cost—lowest in up- 
keep”. 

There are two promotional depart- 
ments, one of which handles all adver- 
tising and the other all publicity. 
Monthly meetings are held with sales de- 
partment and key operating personnel in 
order to develop the closest possible rela- 
tionship. At each session, Rulison Evans, 
president and chairman of the board, re- 
peats his slogan: “It is much easier to 
retain than to regain a customer.” 

Vice-President Evans follows up with 
a dramatization of his central theme: 
“Each and every gas appliance you sell 
makes your job and mine a little more 
secure.” 

And most important—they mean it! 
Company executives and sales managers 
frequently follow through on complaints 
directly to the consumers. Gas company 
employees are constantly reminded of 
their twofold obligation—to stockhold- 
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ers who have invested their money in the 
company, and to consumers who buy the 
company’s service. 

Robert R. Evans notes that “the public 
is requested to give us their constructive 
criticism of any department of our com- 
pany. This sincere approach has done 
much to enable us to correct problems 
and enhance our standing with the im- 
portant public. 

“Recently a simple change in our 
method of telephone answering has done 
much to bring in comment. We are now 
saying “The Gas Company—at your serv- 
ice’ where before we said ‘Good morning 
—this is the gas company’. It’s a small 
change, but apparently from the many 
favorable comments received, the public 
likes it.” 

The MoNnTHLY asked Robert R. Evans 
to single out some of the items that have 
enabled Scranton-Spring Brook to build 
an aggressive promotional program. Here 
they are: 

Everyone on the payroll is encouraged 
to look- for new ideas. All non-supervi- 


Gas company vehicles are 
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sory employees share in the employee 
bonus system for the sale of merchandise 
and securing of new customers. Each of 
these employees, it is felt, is a potential 
salesman. 

Installation of mobile radio units in 
many of the company’s vehicles has 
proved invaluable from the standpoint 
of consumer service. 

A special school program leases to 
home economics departments Matchless 
and CP gas ranges, Servel Ice-Maker re- 
frigerators and gas dryers. Only the best 
gas appliances are installed. These are 
leased without charge and are replaced 
annually. 

Each month, a uniformed member of 
the home service department calls on each 
of the schools to check gas equipment in 
use and offer her services in any way pos- 
sible. She makes certain that all gas 
equipment is in top operating condition 
at all times. Many home economics de- 
partments regularly invite company rep- 
resentatives to teach classes for a stipu- 
lated number of periods. Naturally, the 















Night picture of Scranton-Spring Brook’s modern, well-lighted ond Port of ¢ 
well-displayed sales floor in Wilkes-Barre. In addition to its OW B ponsore, 
merchandising, the pany has initiated a strong dealer program Biome w: 
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3 d blue and orange and carry advertising slogans 





Me Bfart of the company’s “Gas Carnival’ which won first prize at Parade of Progress 
[Msponsored by Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of C ce last spring. A. G. A. circus 
iB theme was followed, all appliances were “live” and attended by home service girls 





Polly Baker serving cookies to celebrities who appeared on gas 
company’s news program: Hugo Winterhalter and Eddie Fisher, 
musical stars; Tommy Richardson, Eastern Baseball League president 








company supplies food for this purpose. 


home service department are available to 


that has the dealers lined up solidly on 


e Recently, Scranton-Spring Brook com- _ any church or civic organization for dem- _ their side. Since World War II, they have 
of pleted a dealer finance program under onstrations. No less than two such dem- spurred gas sales through installment 
al which it purchases from dealers install- onstrations have been scheduled per week programs and they are striving to con- 
ment leases on any A. G. A. approved for the remainder of 1953. Each demon- tinue to upgrade their appliance sales. 
in appliances installed on the lines. Thus, stration is performed on gas company Last year, Scranton-Spring Brook sent 
a the consumer makes his monthly pay- equipment. Where possible, the stage is more than 20 representatives to the 
at ment direct to the gas company. Payments flanked with automatic gas refrigerators, American Gas Association Convention in 
are being kept as low as possible. At the water heaters, incinerators and dryers to Atlantic City. They are looking for newer 
wr" same time, the company is striving to in- which the ‘Polly Baker” (home service and better ideas and they will be well 
“ crease the proportion of its sales devoted girl) refers in her demonstration. represented in St. Louis this year. 
a to automatic gas appliances. Company employees and executives ~Their general alertness is best ex- 
st The company has been equally success- alike are particularly proud of the mam- pressed in a statement that Robert R. 
a ful in the promotion and sale of commer- moth gas carnival which won first prize yan made to the A. G. A. MONTHLY: 
ad cial gas equipment. at the Junior Chamber of Commerce An- <tr an ination inte seni 
“We feel,” Robert R. Evans notes, nual Parade of Progress in Wilkes-Barre , 8 er = 8 
eho: as : : os stimulating sales promotion approaches. 
of that in smaller communities where there in April 1953. Thousands of visitors saw ter iat atone =. cailneik Wale 
ch is no large hotel-restaurant equipment Scranton-Spring Brook’s display of gas 7 oe ee i aga = 
in supplier, that it is important that we ranges, water heaters and refrigerators in 8*#™ Using top talent, such as rf - 
E further the use of gas for commercial actual working operation. Godfrey, with ” CORDGARES QAPSIERE OF 
ai purposes. We display commercial equip- It all adds up to a company that has 2 pet meter basis? Competition has done 
a ment on all our sales floors. Further, we taken some small town gas properties and 0 much in TV. We have done so little! 
* finance this equipment on a one-third _ built them into a successful big business. From Wilkes-Barre to Scranton to 
down basis with 18 months to pay the They have constructed one of the most Williamsport, they tell the story of gas 
of balance.” modern showrooms in the industry. They —the modern fuel. They are confident 
he The services of the gas company’s have developed a cooperative program and preparing intensely for the future. 
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What the “Action Program’ really is and steps that utilities 


and manufacturers should take to support it 


Our future begins 
on Main Street 








@ No greater future ever lay before 
the gas industry! 

That is the potential of a growing cru- 
sade born of urgency and great need— 
the Gas industry Development Program. 

In the following article, two industry 
leaders, J. Theodore Wolfe and Stanley 
H. Hobson, present the program in its true 
light. Their twin presentation spells out 
what you, the individual utility and man- 
ufacturer company executive, can and 
should do to put the program into prac- 
tice. Mr. Wolfe is executive vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore and 
a director of A. G. A. Mr. Hobson is 
president, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
and a past-president of GAMA. Their 
comments were delivered before New 
Jersey Gas Association but are of prime 
importance to the entire gas industry. 
Reprints of this article are available at 
cost.—The Editors 


PART | — J. Theodore Wolfe 


Eben Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram is not yet well understood. Some 
think it is a miracle drug concocted by 
A. G. A. and being administered to all 
member companies with the definite ex- 
pectation that it will automatically and 
painlessly induce greater sales and earn- 
ing power. Few seem to recognize it as 
a slow, painstaking, laborious effort to 
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develop the long-range future of the 
sixth largest industry in the United 
States. 

Perhaps the best service I can render is 
to ask and answer briefly four questions: 


(1) What is the Action Program for 
Gas Industry Development ? 

(2) Why is it? 

(3) How is it being carried on? 

(4) When and how can it be ex- 
pected to show successful results ? 


First, what is the Action Program for 
Gas Industry Development ? In a pretty 
big nutshell, it is a carefully conceived 
and earnest attempt on the part of people 
in the gas industry (working in, through 
and around A. G. A. and its sister or- 
ganization, GAMA) to arouse and stim- 
ulate top executives and others in the 
gas industry to the need for and the ac- 
complishment of bigger and better sales 
and promotional efforts, improved gas 
appliances, and better and more consist- 
ent customer service policies. The pro- 
gram advanced for consideration by the 
executives of gas utility companies has 
15 points. A companion program ad- 
vanced for consideration by the execu- 
tives of companies manufacturing ap- 
pliances has eighteen points. There are 
additional points for consideration by 
the directors and committees of the two 
trade associations. 









The first eight points of the utility 
company program are aimed at bigger 
and better sales and promotional efforts. 
Each gas utility, and each combination 
utility company as to its gas operations, 
is urged: 

(1) To assume responsibility for de- 
veloping an adequate sales volume of 
gas appliances in its. territory, either 
through direct merchandising or through 
dealer promotion, or both. 

(2) To encourage and promote the 
sale in new homes of gas appliances of 
as high-quality standard as is justified. 

(3) To encourage and promote ap- 
pliance replacement sales. 

(4) To assume leadership generally 
in promoting the sale of top-quality ap- 
pliances. 

(5) To see that dealers have adequate 
facilities to finance their sales of ap- 
pliances. 

(6) To discontinue exclusive appli- 
ance sales franchises in the interests of 
dealer sales. 

(7) To insist that individual manu- 
facturers bear their share of responsibility 
for the upgrading and promotion of 
quality gas appliances, and promote espe- 
cially the products of those who do so. 

(8) To re-evaluate main extension 
policies so that the maximum economic 
number of new gas customers may be s¢ 
cured. 
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The other seven points of the program 
are aimed at better and more consistent 
customer service policies. Each utility is 
urged: 

(9) To distribute gas with sufficiently 
uniform characteristics and pressures 
as to permit the proper performance 
and satisfactory operation of appliances 
throughout the year. 

(10) To inform its customers regard- 
ing the extent and character of the ap- 
pliance servicing which it is currently 
prepared to render. 

(11) To provide, upon customer's re- 
quest, prompt and efficient appliance ad- 
justment service, preferably with the cost 
of such service included in operating ex- 
penses (that means, give what some of us 
call gratuitous service). 

(12) In the absence of adequate serv- 
ice by other parties, to offer, at reason- 
able charges to its customers, parts re- 
placement service on gas appliances. 

(13) Whenever necessary, to assist 
appliance manufacturers and their local 
representatives in the training of appli- 
ance installers. 

(14) To encourage all installers of 
gas appliances to familiarize themselves 
with local building codes and with the 
“American Standard for Installation of 
Gas Piping and Gas Appliances in Build- 
ings” (vulgarly known as ASA Standard 
Z 21.30). 
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(15) And, finally, to accept the 
A. G. A. approval requirements and test- 
ing programs as the basic and fundamen- 
tal standard of the industry, both in the 
interests of safety and of customer satis- 
faction with gas appliances. 


Please bear in mind, this skeletal out- 
line is in no sense intended to be a com- 
plete definition of the Action Program. 
It is only a frame of reference to which 
I can pin a few brief remarks in answer 
to questions two, three and four. 

Question Two: Why is the Action 
Program for Gas Industry Development ? 
A very good question indeed. 


Soft spots 


Any fool ought to know that for the 
past 12 years the gas industry has been 
enjoying a boom. We know that the de- 
mands for gas all over the country have 
far outstripped the ability of the gas 
suppliers to meet them. House heating 
saturation has more than doubled and 
countless would-be gas heating customers 
have been kept on the waiting list. Water 
heating saturations have likewise in- 
creased. Industrial loads in many areas 
have doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 

Our problem has not been either sales 
or customer service. Our problem has 
been getting enough gas, enough pipe, 





enough capital to meet the demands, and 
enough net earnings to support the capi- 
tal. Why, then, worry about sales and 
customer service ? 

Because, in the midst of boom, there 
have been ominous signs of weakness in 
the pattern of sales—soft spots which, 
if untreated, imperil the long-range 
health of our industry. 

A year and a half ago, representatives 
of A. G. A. had their attention called 
rather strikingly to conditions existing in 
the gas appliance manufacturing field. 
We were told (at a time when we 
thought things were pretty rosy) that 
many manufacturers of gas appliances 
were being threatened with extinction 
while others were switching to the man- 
ufacture of electric appliances. Without 
in any sense accepting responsibility for 
the financial soundness of appliance man- 
ufacturers, some of us at least thought 
this was a situation which required study. 
Accordingly, the boards of directors of 
A. G. A. and GAMA set up a joint com- 
mittee. The joint committee in turn set 
up several task committees to analyze 
recent developments in the gas industry, 

Here are their findings. It must be 
recognized, however, that there are spe- 
cific areas where intelligent and aggres- 
sive action by the utility companies or by 
manufacturers has created patterns much 
different from those which are indicated 





by industry-wide data. 

For the industry as a whole it was 
found that, among other things: 

Gross sales had increased phenome- 
nally in the decade from 1940 to 1950 
(by 140 percent if measured in therms). 
But most of the increase was attributable 
to industrial and space heating sales and 
was the result of an economic phenome- 
non—in much of the country, gas had 
actually become the cheapest available 
fuel. 

In the higher grade uses, and particu- 
larly with respect to the kitchen load, gas 
was gradually but clearly losing ground. 
The reason was that gas utilities and gas 
appliance manufacturers had generally 
failed to impress the public with any- 
thing but the low cost of gas as a fuel. 
Ponder these few salient facts which con- 
cern the cooking load only: 

Fact No. 1—In 1940, 72 of every 100 
urban homes in the United States used 
gas for cooking. From 1940 to 1950, gas 
got the cooking load in only 62 of every 
100 new urban homes that were built. As 
a consequence, the over-all gas cooking 
saturation in urban areas had declined 
by three percent. Efforts have been made 
to explain this away, but let's not kid our- 
selves. We know, from ample statistics 
and from the experience reported by 
many companies, that in the better class 
modern homes, gas cooking has gradu- 
ally been losing ground. 

Fact No. 2—In 1951, there were 


This | believe 


@ The gas industry and its chief execu- 
tives will put sales policies, including 
public relations, first in their thinking, or 
this industry will never reach its right- 
ful destination. It will curve downward 
to disaster the minute its chief execu- 
tives stop feeding, with thought and 
cash, the engine that produces appliance 
sales. 


@ That the Gas Industry Development 
Program has already created a national 
consciousness of a gas industry marketing 
problem, there can be no doubt. That a 
revitalized, unified effort of gas manu- 
facturers and gas utility peoples, along 
with coordinated PAR advertising and 
promotion and Association tie-ins can, 
through this Action Program, increase 
the volume of the appliances market—of 
this there can be little doubt. 


@ That the industry will recognize the 
value of this coordinated effort and will 
spend the money and effort—there is no 
magic in it—to make it a truly revital- 
ized effort down at the grass roots—this 
I believe—Dean H. Mitchell, president, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., at 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
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3,756,000 ranges sold—both gas and 
electric. Sixty-three percent were gas 
ranges, 37 percent electric. Let's not 
make too much of that ratio, one way or 
the other. A lot of the electric ranges are 
going into homes outside the reach of 
city gas. 

But here is the startling fact: There 
were 1,216,000 ranges sold for $150 or 
less, and all but 50,000 were gas. In this 
price area, gas outsold electricity 23 to 
one. But there were 2,540,000 ranges 
sold for more than $150 and in this 
price area, electricity actually outsold 
gas, 1.14 to one. 

Say what you will, there is plenty of 
evidence to show that, when the public 
seeks what is modern and not just what 
is cheap, it is all too often turning its 
back on gas. Is this because gas is not 
modern ? No! 


Over-all performance 


I can show you side by side on the 
sales floor of my own company (because 
we sell them both) electric and gas 
ranges selling at varying price levels. I 
can show you top quality gas ranges that 
have all of the modern features, such as 
automatic lighting of all burners, time 
clock operation, and so on, that you can 
find on the best electric range. They're 
not perfect as yet but they're very good. 

And I can say to you conscientiously 
that, although the electric range has cer- 
tain minor advantages, the over-all per- 
formance of the gas range will be better. 
All this in addition to offering you the 
gas range for somewhat less than the 
electric and assuring you that it will 
cost you less to operate. 

No, the trouble is not with gas. The 
trouble is with gas utilities and gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers who fail to put 
enough intelligence, enough energy, 
enough money, and enough manpower 
into the development and sale of really 
good gas appliances. 

Too many gas utilities have become 
lackadaisical in their efforts to sell ap- 
pliances. Some which formerly sold ap- 
pliances no longer do. Others are carry- 
ing on with sales forces much reduced 
from the prewar level. Too few have off- 
set the drop in their direct selling activi- 
ties with intensified dealer promotion. 

Too many gas utilities have been satis- 
fied to sell on a price basis alone. Too 
few have been aggressively promoting 
top quality gas appliances. As a conse- 
quence, too many new homes are being 
built with inferior gas appliances, bought 





directly by the builder from the manufac. 
turer. Too many obsolete and inferior 
gas appliances, sold anywhere from 15 to 
50 years ago, remain in the old homes on 
utility systems. The public generally has 
no concept of what gas really has to offer, 

It is because we believe that the long. 
range financial soundness of the entire 
gas industry depends upon an aggres- 
sive development of the higher grade 
uses of gas (of which I have discussed 
only one) that we have launched the 
Action Program for Gas Industry De- 
velopment. 

Question Three: How is the Action 
Program being carried on? 

By these measures: 

First, it was adopted officially by the 
boards of directors of A. G. A. and 
GAMA and made a prime order of busi- 
ness for Association committees dealing 
with sales promotion, safety, appliance 
requirements and customer service. 

Second, it was presented at a series of 
ten regional meetings to the top execu- 
tives of utility companies representing 
80 percent or more of the meters in the 
gas industry. These meetings were held 
last spring. 

Third, it is now being discussed in a 
series of two-day regional clinics to 
which the sales and operating executives 
of gas utility companies are invited. At 
these clinics, representatives of the vari- 
ous utilities are sharing ideas on direct 
selling, dealer promotion, market re- 
search, customer service and other sub- 
jects. 

Fourth, arrangements are being set up 
under which various sales and promo- 
tional techniques are to be put into op- 
eration in ten small cities across the 
country. It is hoped that the experiences 
of these ten cities will prove helpful to 
others, and particularly to some of the 
smaller gas companies. 

These are the significant steps taken 
to date. Others will follow. 

I’m almost afraid to tackle our fourth 
and final question: When and how can 
the Action Program be expected to show 
successful results ? 

I can’t get away from the disturbing 
impression that there are those, both in- 
side and outside the gas industry, who 
look upon this program as a patent medi- 
cine concocted and administered by 
A. G. A. to its members. As such, it will 
never be successful. 

There are others, some engaged in 
running gas companies and some en- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Consumers Power employs a novel approach 


to raise capacity of low-pressure distribution system 


Appliance type regulators 





By FRED H. BUNNELL 


General Supervisor of Gas 
Distribution, Consumers Power Co. 
Jackson, Michigan 


@ The following exclusive for the 
MONTHLY should be of prime interest 
to every gas man concerned with the 
problem how to get more gas to the 
customer. Mr. Bunnell describes a novel 
use of appliance type regulators for all 
customers served by his company’s low- 
pressure distribution system, one of the 
principal measures that enabled Con- 
sumers Power Company to more than 
quadruple its maximum sendout over a 
ten-year period. If these regulators had 
not been used, a tremendous investment 
would have been required in addition 
to low-pressure distribution facilities. A 
contribution of the Editorial Committee, 
A. G. A. Operating Section. 


f you are in the business of distributing 
natural gas, you are probably looking 
for added system capacity. 

In these days of inflated costs, the in- 
vestment in additional plant necessary to 
augment the capacity of a low pressure 
system to meet increased space heating, 
commercial and industrial loads verges 
on the prohibitive. Replacing small mains 
with larger sizes and adding feeder mains 
to accomplish the desired purpose seems 
indicated, but in congested areas and un- 
det predominantly paved surfaces of our 
city streets, present day costs seriously 
dilute the rate of return on the resulting 
total investment. Converting a /ow pres- 
sure system to a medium pressure system 
is another remedy. But this leaves much 
to be desired in control of unaccounted 
for gas, inspection and maintenance, and 
still requires considerable added plant 
investment. 
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Any method of augmenting capacity 
will require some additional feeder lines 
and the replacement of some exception- 
ally small mains, particularly two inches 
or smaller. Operating the system at con- 
ventional pressures of six inches or seven 
inches water column will require the 
largest amount of replacement of small 
mains, and the largest size of feeder 





The author believes there may be a chance 
to solve two problems with the same remedy 


mains, but will result in lowest distribu- 
tion losses. Converting to medium pres- 
sures (approximately two pounds) will 
require the least replacement and some- 
what smaller feed mains, however, distri- 
bution losses will be greater. In the con- 
verted medium pressure system, house 
regulators will be needed with their coin- 
cidental maintenance and _ inspection 
costs. There is also the possibility that 
curb cocks might be required with an- 
other added installation cost and attend- 
ant inspection and maintenance charges. 


Consumers Power Company has care- 
fully explored a third method of capacity 
augmentation which has all the advan- 
tages of the first two methods, but largely 
avoids the disadvantages of the others, 
such as increased distribution losses, ex- 
cessive first cost, and maintenance ex- 
pense. The third method also adds two 
other highly desirable features: namely, 
improved appliance performance and in- 
creased safety. 

Our results have been accomplished by 
installing an ordinary, small, single valve 
appliance regulator between the meter 
and all customer appliances except the 
space heating unit, which is customarily 
so equipped or can be. The program of 
Consumers Power Company has been 
termed “appliance type regulator.” Any 
single valve appliance regulator capable 
of operating at inlet pressures up to 15 
inches without closing off, and delivering 
an outlet pressure of four inches to 414 
inches is satisfactory. 

Early in our experience with the dis- 
tribution of natural gas, we were faced 
with instances of gas outages over fairly 
large service areas, and at times when the 
customers would suffer, particularly space 
heating customers, if service were not re- 
stored immediately. In a number of these 
instances gas was admitted to the sys- 
tem after an outage, without the usual 
first visit to shut off the customer's meter. 
That is, the gas was turned on, and im- 
mediate check made afterwards. No seri- 
ous incidents developed in any of these 
turn-ons. Other companies have experi- 
enced this same emergency with a sim- 
ilar lack of incidents resulting in any seri- 
ous accidents. 

This knowledge was important, since 
in the event the distribution system was 
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overpressured, the single valve regulator 
would close off at a pressure somewhere 
between 15 or 20 inches, but still close 
before dangerous pressures were placed 
on the connected appliances. In selecting 
the regulator to be used, it is just as well 
not to insist on having the valve and seat 
specially ground or lapped in for com- 
plete closure, since the regulator will be 
used on more than one appliance, which 
will avoid build up of pilots at no load 
periods. Experience has shown that the 
return to normal pressures followed by 
an immediate check of all customers’ ap- 
pliances involved, which certainly would 
be made, results in no serious incidents. 
Another characteristic of pressure con- 
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Three-quarter inch regulator on domestic 
gas meter outlet. Lower fuel run at right is 
to space heating unit and upper line with 
the regulator is to all other gas appliances 


trol through appliance type regulators 
would be the metering at a slightly higher 
pressure level than utilization at the four- 
inch regulated pressure, which gives the 
customer the advantage of the pressure 
correction factor on the volume of gas 
metered. However, this is very small 
since the pressure at the meter will vary 
from 414 to 11 inches giving an average 
of 734 inches. Since the correction factor 
is one percent for each four inches, the 
average correction would only be four- 
tenths of one percent and it is again to be 
noted that pressures need only be ele- 
vated during the maximum load periods 
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in the winter months. 

In any event, it seems more logical to 
give the customer the slight benefit due 
to increased meter pressures, compared 
to the much higher pressures and higher 
losses accompanying a changeover of the 
system to pounds pressure with the re- 
sultant increased leakage going to atmos- 
phere and benefiting no one. 

Of course, there is more than one way 
to solve a problem. This is merely one way, 
but is practical and easy to accomplish. 

The location of the regulator is impor- 
tant since it should include all appliances 
in the house, with the exception of those 
possessing a regulator as an integral part. 

The regulator should be placed as close 
to the range riser as possible, but most 
important, it must control pressure to 
all other appliances such as water heater, 
refrigerator, incinerator, etc. The fuel 
run to the space heating unit need not be 
included as stated, since it will be or can 
be regulated by its own pressure gov- 
ernor. The restricted vent type of regula- 
tor was used to avoid the necessity of 
running a vent line from the regulator. 

With all appliances so regulated at ap- 
proximately four inches, it is possible to 
fluctuate the pressure in the street main 
from four inches to ten inches or more 
as load requires. The allowable pressure 
drop in all mains and services is thereby 
increased greatly without affecting appli- 
ance performance, resulting in system ca- 
pacity far beyond conventional opera- 
tion. Space heating saturation in some of 
the low pressure areas of 50 percent to 
60 percent of all meters has given no 
trouble in a climate having some 7,000 
degree days per year and below zero win- 
ter temperatures. In many cases the maxi- 
mum hour sendout was increased tenfold 
over the sendout on the same system in 
the manufactured gas days. 

The maximum daily sendout in 1943 
for Consumers Power Company system 
was 59 million cubic feet as compared to 
257 million cubic feet for the maximum 
day during the winter of 1952-53. Less 
trouble from low pressure was experi- 
enced in the winter of 1952-53 than in 
1943. As pointed out later in this paper, 
the Consumers Power Company system 
consists of approximately 57 percent me- 
dium pressure (pounds pressure) and 
43% low pressure (inches water col- 
umn) distribution lines. The appliance 
type regulator program is substantially 
completed on the low pressure system, 
with some 135,000 regulators presently 
installed. The new customers being added 





to the low pressure area each year will 
have regulators installed in their fuel 
runs at the time of meter set or fuel run 
construction. 


Additional benefits 


However, the benefits do not stop with 
simply added distribution capacity. Op. 
timum performance of all appliances is 
secured. Service calls are decreased, pilot 
outages on ranges are materially reduced, 
oven regulators work as intended, single 
point ignition works at its best, and dust 
stoppages are fewer. Stoppages due to 
dust and oil or other foreign matter are 
reduced because of the larger orifice 
Openings consistent with lower pressures 
of four inches to 414 inches water col- 
umn. Characteristic of single valve reg- 
ulators, these appliance regulators will 
close at excessively high pressures and 
thereby add a factor of safety against 
overpressuring of the customers’ appli- 
ances if the distribution system is over- 
pressured due to a failure of district reg- 
ulator or relief equipment. The regula- 
tors used by Consumers Power Company 
close, as stated, at approximately 20 
inches water column. 

Following the completion of the 
changeover to natural gas in 1943, space 
heating loads began to accumulate in scat- 
tered sections throughout the low pres- 
sure distribution system. As the space 
heating saturation increased, pressures 
were elevated to meet the load and some 
district regulators were added to the ex- 
tent needed to maintain a minimum pres- 
sure of 4.5 inches at the lowest pressure 
point in the system. 

Additional regulator stations were very 
helpful, but the elevated and fluctuating 
pressures between peak load and off-peak 
load periods aggravated the service prob- 
lem. Pilot outages, dust storms, varying 
appliance input, and undependable mini- 
mum flame on insulated ovens built up a 
service problem of no mean dimension. 
In addition, the range manufacturers in- 
troduced at this time the line of certified 
performance ranges, heralded as the all- 
time top performer in the gas cooking 
field. With reasonably uniform pressures, 
and with a gas free of dust and oil, the 
certified performance range was all that 
it was claimed to be. With fluctuating 
pressures and consequent varying input, 
it was not possible to obtain optimum 
performance. Pilots went so low on peak 
load they would not light burners prop- 
erly, and on the off-peak, excessive tem 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Facs are the lifeblood of effective man- 
agerial decisions. By narrowing the 
area within which the executive must 
rely on judgment alone, they permit the 
concentration of effort upon a smaller 
range of problems and thus minimize the 
possibility of error and its concomitant 
financial loss. Many such facts may be 
derived from a company’s own investi- 
gations, utilizing its marketing research 
activities. Other information may be 
available from governmental or trade as- 
sociation sources. 

We are initiating ‘Facts & Figures’ as 
a regular feature of the MONTHLY in 
order to bring to the attention of -the 
industry pertinent data developed by 
A. G. A., GAMA and governmental 
agencies. In each issue, we will attempt 
to gather in one location all relevant sta- 
tistics which have become available dur- 
ing the month. New marketing, financial, 
or statistical studies developed by the As- 
sociation will also be summarized here. 

We want this page to be as useful 
as possible to the maximum number of 
members. Your comments, indicating 
what type of information is most vitally 
needed, or recommending specific modi- 
fications in the presented statistics, will 
be most helpful. 

Appliance data shown below relate to 
manufacturers’ shipments, and represent 
operations of the entire industry. These 
data are compiled by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association which will 
supply more detailed statistics to any util- 
ity, upon request. Industrywide electric 
appliance statistics are based on data 
compiled by the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association and are reprinted 
by GAMA in their releases. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
currently unfavorable competitive posi- 
tion of the gas range. Gas range ship- 
Ments presently exceed those of electric 
equipment by only 40 to 50 percent ; two 
tanges out of every five sold are electric. 
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During 1952 gas range sales exceeded 
electric by a margin of 100 percent while 
the entire postwar pattern indicates an 
80 percent margin. It is apparent that 
promotional efforts and design improve- 
ment research on behalf of gas ranges 
must be significantly enlarged if the op- 
erations of manufacturers are to attain 
more profitable levels and if gas utilities 
are to retain an adequate proportion of 


SALES OF GAS 


this highly desirable kitchen load. The 
Association is currently endeavoring to 
stimulate specific remedial action through 
the medium of the Gas Industry Devel- 
opment Program and its action recom- 
mendations. 

Gas sales continued to advance during 
the second quarter and the month of 
July. The most significant gains, among 

(Continued on page 45) 


AND ELECTRIC 


RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING 1953 


(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 





August 
Percent 

RANGES Units Changes 

Gas 168,500 — 57 

Electric not available 
WATER HEATERS 

Gas 163,500 + 1.2 

Electric not available 
GAS HEATING 

Furnaces 46,900 — 8.6 

Boilers 6,800 —15.0 


Conversion-Burners 


24300 + 3.4 





July January through July 
Percent Total Percent 

Units Changes Units Changes 
137,700 —107 1,262,900 + 59 
91,600 — 5.1 892,500 +40.6 
173,000 +31.8 1,307,200 +249 
64,500 + 68 490,900 +21.2 
40,700 + 63 258,800 +24.2 
7,200 +33.8 33,100 + 7.8 
18,700 + 3.9 99,900 + 0.4 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING JULY 


(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 








Percent 
July 1953 1952 Change 
All types of gas 3,506 3,216 + 9.0 
Natural gas 3,320 3,021 + 99 
Other gases 186 195 — 48 
Twelve Months Ending July 
All types of gas 55,595 50,205 +10.7 
Natural gas 52,347 46,804 +11.8 
Other gases 3,248 3,401 — 45 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, 1953 


(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


Industrial Activity (1935-39 = 100) 

Consumer Prices (1947-49 — 100) 

Housing Starts, Non-farm (thousands) 

New Private Construction Expenditures 
($million) 

Construction Costs (1947-49 — 100) 


Percent Percent 

August Change July Change 
238 +10.7 233 +20.7 
115.0 + 0.6 1147 + 0.5 
94 — 5.2 96 — 6.4 
2,184 +76 2,176 + 9.2 
not available 133.3 + 5.8 
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Schools welcome A, G. A. kits as a gas flame to discover an exciting world Fi 
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from the pupil’s point of view under — maili 

a broad school education program ini- strip 

tiated by the Educational Service Bureau — 4 cor 
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It is also one of the first instances in 
which a major industry has designed its 
entire story strictly from the teachers’ 
viewpoint. 

First unit in the new school education 
program is a kit called ‘‘Natural Gas— 
Science Behind Your Burner.” Five ma- 
jor items are contained in a special screw- 
top cardboard tube designed for easy 
mailing and ready use by teachers. A film 
strip of 42 black and white frames tells 
a continuous story of gas in the home, 
local distribution, long distance trans- 
mission, gas at the source, plus a sum- 
mary. A teacher's guide shows how the 
program materials can be used to best 
advantage in the schools. 

The guide notes that “as a science 
dass topic natural gas offers many inter- 
esting (and understandable) examples of 
important scientific principles and con- 
cepts being applied to real problems. In 
addition it has the great advantage of be- 
ing actually present in your community.” 

Completing the kit are a wall chart 
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explaining the flow of gas from the well 
to the burner, a wall chart showing prin- 
cipal pipelines in the U. S., and 40 de- 
scriptive sheets for students to take home. 

A tremendous amount of planning 
and research was required before the 
education program developed in its final 
form. During World War II, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau decided 
that industry definitely possesses infor- 
mation that would be helpful to school 
children many of whom within a few 
years will enter business and industry. 
Not long after that, several members 
of the teaching profession approached 
American Gas Association to supply edu- 
cational materials for schools—materials 
that would be kept factual and remain 
within the limits of teaching propriety. 

In the meantime, the National Science 
Teachers Association, a division of the 
National Education Association, had es- 
tablished a special Business and Industry 
Section where teachers and industry 
leaders conferred on what the schools 





should know about American industry. 

H. Vinton Potter, director of the 
A. G. A. Promotion Bureau, was invited 
to sit on the Business Advisory Council 
of this section along with nine other 
representatives from business and ten 
science teachers, all principals or super- 
intendents of schools. The group meets 
once a year to discuss the teachers’ needs 
and the type of materials that are accept- 
able from industry. 

American Gas Association’s new school 
education program has been worked out 
in close cooperation with educators and 
carries the acknowledgement that it has 
been produced in consultation with 
members of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association. NSTA has agreed to 
distribute to its approved mailing list 
some 19,000 teachers’ guides supplied by 
A. G. A. 

At the same time, A. G. A. is seeking 
the permission of member gas companies 
to send education kits and other teaching 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Safety men urged to score in’54 











ethods and means of implementing 
the slogan ‘‘Let Safety Score in 54” 
were discussed during the fifth annual 
conference of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of American Gas Association. 
More than 100 safety representatives 
from both sides of the United States-Ca- 
nadian border met September 17-18 in 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo, near the Peace 
Bridge which links the two nations. 

A special feature at the conference was 
the presentation of awards to 103 gas 
companies for outstanding accident pre- 
vention work. Names of the recipients 
are listed at the end of this article. 

When the Brighton disaster struck two 
years ago this autumn ‘‘we had no rules 
and no experience to go by,” said A. M. 
Beebee, president, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., in his talk on “Safety as 
a Stepping Stone to Good Public Rela- 
tions”. “As a result,”’ he said, ““we based 
our activities on a direct, honest and sin- 
cere approach. Since then,” continued 
Mr. Beebee, “‘we have learned to have a 
tremendous respect for safety rules and 
precautions necessary to interrupt the un- 
usual chain of ciscumstances which lead 
to accidents.” 

While there were 790 claims against 
the company, Mr. Beebee noted that 
there was not a single lawsuit. In addi- 
tion to restoring damaged property and 
resuming service, he pointed out that the 
company still communicates with the per- 
sons who were affected by the disaster 
which took their homes. The first Christ- 
mas after the mysterious blast, the com- 
pany sent a small Christmas tree with 
lights. Last Christmas it sent a small bas- 
ket “to let these people know the com- 
pany still is thinking of them.” In sum, 
Mr. Beebee felt, public understanding 
and employee teamwork born of this dis- 
aster have helped further the company’s 


Optimistic: A. S. Hancock (center), conference chairman, discussing Accident 
vention Committee publications with Iroquois Gas representatives O. S. Flumerfell 
(left), president, and W. E. Bennet, supervisor of claims and accident prevention 


public relations in the long run. 

“Industry's Most Valued Asset,” de- 
clared D. K. Yorath, general manager, 
Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, “is the people on 
its payroll.” Because urgent business de- 
tained him, his talk was read by P. A. 
Clarke, personnel supervisor for the com- 
pany. Although the company has been 
operating for almost three decades, the 
speaker observed, it had to start from 
scratch in training a large force of em- 
ployees to keep pace with the company’s 
tremendous growth since World War II. 
Throughout this development and train- 
ing program, Mr. Yorath said, there has 
been an accident prevention program 
sparked by healthy management-em- 
ployee relations. 

“Good industrial relations,’ he con- 
tinued, “are based on sound human re- 
lations.” In labor relations as in safety on 


the job, Mr. Yorath stressed that humana 
beings are strongly influenced by their 
emotions. To help achieve safety aims he 
suggested that people would work better 
and safer were management to “thor 
oughly appreciate that most people want 
to feel important and be recognized ; that 
they need to be needed, consulted, in- 
formed, trusted and respected.” 

“Our safety program centers around 
controllable accidents, hand in hand with 
the individual worker,’ said W. L 
Hoare, director of employee relations, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. “Our plan,” he said, “is a simple, 
steady barrage of literature, posters, dé 
vices, stickers and gimmicks organized 
into campaigns. In short, I can simply 
state it as analyzing, organizing, energit 
ing and realizing.’’ Nor, he added, dow 
stop at “plagiarizing since many of out 
ideas are adapted from other sources.” 
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Common problems panel: (Left to right) Keith J. Burnett, 
United Gas and Fuel Ltd.; Leo Nuhfer, panel chairman and 
committee chairman-elect; Willard J. Ball, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co.; Peter Barry, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


Thursday speakers: (left to right) John MacLellan, The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario; Pierce J. Connelly, John- 
son & Higgins Co.; S. B. Dodge, Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp. 


Among company campaigns is the Au- 
gust “No Accident Month” drive, with 
January as the ‘No Auto Accident 
Month.” Gadgets and gimmicks include 
anything from a souvenir ice scraper with 
the slogan ““No Scrapes in January” to 
safety slogan scratch pads which have be- 
come more popular than regular pads. 
The President’s Award is given in recog- 
nition of safe performance. In addition 
to its many devices, Mr. Hoare stressed 
that the heart of the company safety pro- 
gram is the local safety committee fur- 
thered by management interest and su- 
pervisor cooperation. 

Although the subject of E. S. Beau- 
mont, safety director, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill, was 
“Your Slip Is Showing,” he insisted he 
was discussing the natural gas industry 
tather than a “‘bashful maid whose ap- 
parel had become maladjusted’. “The 
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slip,” he stated, was “the 1951 all-in- 
dustry employee accident frequency of 
9.06 compared with 15.72 for the gas 
industry. In 1952, the comparison was 
8.40 as compared to 14.40, indicating 
little if any relative gain. We're still 
thirty-second in the list of 41 industrial 
groups.” 

“A Word of Cheer’”’ was not forth- 
coming from A. S. O'Neill, vice-presi- 
dent, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Buffalo, who was detained by company 
business. In his stead came Rob Roy 
Macleod, commercial manager of the 
company, who described himself as an 
“electrician” discussing the “‘socialistic 
intrusion of government to harness the 
Niagara for power’. In recognition of 
his services as outgoing chairman of the 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee, a clock and barometer set was pre- 


Good news, but still room for improvement: P. A. Clarke (left), 
Northwestern Utilities Limited, who substituted for D. K. Yorath 
who was unable to attend, discussing the gas industry’s accident 
frequency record with W. L. Hoare, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


Honor list: Representatives of some of the more than 100 gas 
utilities that were honored for outstanding accident prevention 
work are shown holding the certificates they received in Buffalo 


sented to A. Sidney Hancock by William 
T. Rogers, Ebasco Services, Inc., who 
represented the committee. 

Safety operations on hydro-electric 
projects of interest and application to 
gas industry operations were outlined in 
an illustrated slide talk by John MacLel- 
lan, manager, accident prevention de- 
partment, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Toronto. He 
mentioned linemen threatened by bears, 
and helicopter pilots negotiating varied 
terrain, among other employee hazards, 
in a talk entitled “Safety in the Bush- 
League”. 

In the words of a man more concerned 
with work than with words, ‘““A Foreman 
Views Safety with an Experienced Eye” 
was presented by Seward B. Dodge, fore- 
man, gas operations, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., Schenectady, N. Y. In 
short, he said, ‘‘we think as we act and act 
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as we think. So, think safety first.” He 
also stressed the constant need for super- 
visors to sit down and talk safety with 
their workers. 

“Safe Handling LP-Gases and Natural 
Gas Fires’ was cautioned by Pierce J. 
Connelly, supervisor, engineering de- 
partment, Johnson & Higgins Company 
of New York, N. Y. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of accident prevention. He 
noted that once man has unleashed nat- 
ural and liquid petroleum gases from 
their natural underground origin they 
become man’s responsibility. 

There was an international meeting of 
the minds during a panel discussion on 
common problems. Leo Nuhfer, incom- 
ing chairman of the A. G. A. Accident 


Manufacturer ad boosts 








The Saturday Evening Post containing this ad will 
be on newsstands October 28 and some advance 
copies will be available at A. G. A. Convention 





Prevention Committee and safety direc- 
tor, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was panel chairman. He was 
aided by Keith J. Burnett, general super- 
intendent, United Gas and Fuel Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Willard J. 
Ball, assistant general superintendent, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and Peter Barry, safety di- 
rector, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, New York. 

Among problems tackled was “How to 
discourage employees from taking full 
time off, with pay, for minor injuries?” 
Answers included developing a competi- 
tive spirit, alerting for men who get sick 
on Monday or Friday, sending foremen 
out with injured men reporting to a doc- 


all-gas home 


MERICAN METER COMPANY has in- 

stituted a national advertising program 
promoting the comfort, convenience and econ- 
omies of the all-gas home to the American 
public through the pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The campaign is in line with 
industry recommendations to manufacturers 
contained in the Action Program for Gas 
Industry Development. National advertise- 
ments will supplement the company’s regular 
trade paper advertising. 

The firm’s unusual new consumer approach 
is believed to be the first of its kind by a 
supplier to the gas industry. William 
G. Hamilton, Jr., president of American 
Meter, explains the program as an expression 
of his company’s desire to cooperate with in- 
dustry activities and to contribute as much as 
possible towards the development of an ever- 
expanding future for the gas industry. Mr. 
Hamilton points out that while his company 
does not sell directly to the consumer, it 
recognizes its responsibilities in educating the 
public to all the superior comforts and con- 
veniences of modern gas equipment. 

The initial advertisement features the au- 
tomatic comfort, convenience and dependabil- 
ity of gas cooking, refrigeration, water heat- 
ing, clothes drying, air conditioning and in- 
cineration. The central theme, “when you 
buy, build or modernize your home, be 
sure it’s piped for gas’ is featured in the ad- 
vertisement. 

The advertisement also ties in with the 
national advertising of American Gas Associ- 
ation by emphasizing that only gas gives such 
cooking perfection, such year ‘round comfort 
and such wash day magic through the use of 
modern automatic gas ranges, automatic gas 
heating and air conditioning and the modern 
gas laundry with a gas clothes dryer and an 
automatic gas water heater. 

Readers are urged to visit their gas com- 
panies for “up-to-date product information 
and sound planning help for new and old 
homes alike.” 

According to Mr. Hamilton, subsequent 
development of his company’s consumer ad- 
vertising will be governed to a great extent 
by industry and consumer reaction. 


tor, all the while discussing each acci- 
dent thoroughly to avoid repeating the 


mishap. Other queries included how the 


A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee 
can improve its activities; what can be 
done to facilitate communications be. 
tween A. G. A. and its members as well 
as within utilities, and to which branch 
should accidents be charged in a com- 
bination company whose regular gas men 
were injured when they worked on an 
electric project. 

A conference highlight was the show- 
ing of three film shorts: “High Pressure 
Gas Fires,” United Fuel Gas Co, 
Charleston, West Va.; “Get Safety In 
Your System,” A. G. A. Accident Pre- 
vention Committee, and ‘High Pressure 
Hot Taps,’” Southern Gas Association, 
Dallas, Texas. 

“Welcome to Buffalo” was extended 
by O. F. Flumerfelt, president, Iroquois 
Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., who drew a 
parallel between the contemporaneous 
growth of Buffalo and the gas industry. 
He recalled that “it was in Western New 
York not far from here, that the first 
natural gas well was drilled and its pro- 
duction used in commercial quantities.” 

Wives of delegates journeyed to 
nearby Niagara Falls, and had luncheon 
and card party at the General Brock Ho- 
tel, through the cooperation of Mrs. Lu- 
ella M. Fisher, home service director and 
Mrs. Molly D. Thomson, assistant home 
service director, Iroquois Gas Corpora 
tion. Delegates, their wives and other 
guests enjoyed a hospitality hour at the 
Statler sponsored by the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliance Company of Pittsburgh. The 
conference program was arranged by a 
subcommittee headed by Howard T. 
Jayne, safety supervisor, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Division of The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 

The following ten companies received 
top awards for the best accident preven- 
tion experience in 1952 in a classification 
of companies according to size: The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., Amarillo 
Gas Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., Florida 
Power and Light Co., Suburban Gas & 
Electric Co., Fitchburg Gas and Electri¢ 
Light Co., Spokane Gas & Fuel Co., and 
Michigan-W isconsin Pipe Line Company. 

Companies that received awards fot 
at least a 25 percent reduction in eft 
ployee accident experience in 1952 aft 
as follows: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When a customer even momentarily would be of no value for only a com- 
demands firm gas at a certain rate, he modity rate basis of billing. It also de- 
is asking that a portion of the gas trans- _ pends upon the load curve for the distri- 

ttee mission system be reserved for his use. bution system. Obviously, the miracle 
. It is logical that he should pay for this system with 100 percent load factor 
be- privilege, regardless of how much total gains nothing from peak shaving, while 
ms gas he uses. The only questions un- a system having only one high peak day 
7 settled are how much of the transmission a year can spend a substantial sum to 
oi megs ys is tying up, and how much reduce this peak demand. 
he should pay. The results of the application of two- 
“a fr Two-part rates vary with different gas part rates, in terms of oem cost of gas 
eC a transmission companies and with cus- furnished during peak periods, show 
oul tomers, depending to a grteat extent figures of $2, $3 or even $20 per Mcf! 
wail a where they are taken off the pipeline Anyone in the gas business knows 
Co., and how their demands affect system that cooking habits of customers vary 
In S a \/ | 1 0) [ load factor. The following rates are but little from day to day, so that daily 
Pre- typical: load factor is not seriously affected. We 
wail Monthly all know that space heating is the prin- 
Be Demand cipal contributor to fluctuating load, and 
Charge _ that variable weather is the controlling 
ded it d t | ld | 9d S Daily Me f ar cause. Going along the coast from north 
uois New England $4.50 $0.30 to south, let’s consider temperature Vari- 
we —_ “> si ae eas ation curves for four large cities. In 
cous Mm Sooke Cites ine aig | RN A, Aen es - 
Nad The economics of peak shaving de pag nba cn egy ee yg ss 
a pends on these rates, ie peak shaving around. There may be no snow in Ta- 
pro- 
ies.” COST EFORMED GASES 
[tof By C. T. CHAVE and — ares 
B.-C. WHITE VALUE SAN FRANCISCO oF 
Ho- OF AREA, GAS, 
Le Assistant Chief Engineer and REFORMED FEED CENTS CONVERSION CENTS 
- and Engineer, Badger Process Division, TABLE | ~— oF ee ere ee ee 
Lome Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. KOPPERS-HASCHE 1,000 NAPHTHA 17.3 98 1.36 
ore worect hh ne He 75 
other he need for peak shaving facilities on UGI-CCR 689 KEROSENE 156 6s 1.22 
t the a manufactured gas system is fairly scuaebaeeiiiins GaeE: aan sxe ma orn 
 Ap- obvious—they keep down the size of GASMACHINERYCO, 1,000 BUTANE 8.9 91.3 0.903 
The the gas generating plant. The gasholder UNIT COSTS AND RATES FoR Ol GAS FROM LIGHT Ol 
by a is the simplest device for peak shaving. wet PER cost 
1 T. In competition with gas storage facili- rT | Oe 
ee ties are propane-air sendout plants, oil po rent i. — 
gas sets and oil reforming units. Usually, pee <n re 
a natural gas distribution system has . TABLE 2 NEXT Avo MAKE OIL a 4GAL $1410 
eived manufacturing facilities, and it is the ear ea ie tier 
ven demand charge made by the pipeline pone nea > pap aged 
ation company that is the driving force for ft 
The peak shaving on such a system. PURIFICATION ANo MAINTENANCE ‘02s 
dison The two-part rate, with a demand Tie 
arillo charge and a commodity charge, is not i FoR O!L mM HEA 
New a thing of perfection. Nevertheless, it UNIT PER cost 
orida is a great economic concept, working in BUNKER C”OIL,PERGAL oe MCE FenMcr 
ras & the direction of the most efficient use of TAR, PER GAL 08 
ectric transmission lines and the lowest de- Lis? On.Pan GAL ‘O86 
, and livered price for natural gas. It is an TABLE 3 ion Rpocay — 
pany. attempt to separate fixed charges on the TOTAL STEAM 7B om 
s for transmission system and operating costs RESIDUAL TAR ‘mek kao 
. efi of supplying the gas. ee oe ee 
2 afe -—— 520 
Presented at Pacific Coast Gas Association cor tts en tee et 
— meeting in San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 10, 7 
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coma, but the horrible day at the end of 
January with about 25 F mean tempera- 
ture would be costly for the gas company. 

In Boston, the weather extremes are 
hotter in summer and colder in winter 
than for Tacoma. However, the sharp 
winter peaks are not much worse than 
for Tacoma. In January in Boston there 
is a peak about 27°F below the average, 
while in Tacoma it is about 17°F. We 
can do very little about the difference 
between summer and winter loads by 
peak shaving, but we can reduce the 
daily peaks. 

Moving south to San _ Francisco 
(1950-51), the steadiness of the cli- 
mate is striking, and the two winter 
peaks of consequence are only about 
5 to 7°F below the average January 
and February weather. 

Proceeding to Los Angeles (1950- 
51), we have a series of peaks, again 
about 7 to 10°F below the average for 
January and February, with rather broad 
bases. To shave these peaks to the aver- 
age would take a lot of gas, as compared 
with the narrow peak for Tacoma. 

As you all know, the rate of heating 
gas sendout is almost a straight line re- 
lationship to the daily mean tempera- 
ture. For any given system, so many 
Mcf per day will be sent out for each 
degree below the base temperature. Once 
the weather pattern for a locality is 
established, this number may be readily 
obtained from the gas company records, 
and a load variation curve plotted. How- 
ever, load variation curves look just 
like temperature variation curves with 
sendout rate replacing the temperature 
ordinate. As a result, peaks are inverted. 

What we are trying to grasp from 
such curves is the number of peaks, 
their extent and their duration. For this 
purpose, temperature and load duration 
curves are more useful than curves of 
sendout rate vérsus calendar time. In 
these duration curves, the peaks are all 
plotted next to each other in descending 
order of size. 

Load duration curves, corresponding 
to the temperature variation curves pre- 
viously shown, are given in Figures 1, 
2, 3 and 4 as developed from typical 
data. The cost data are the result of ap- 
plying the rates cited earlier. Note that 
the area under the curve represents the 
total Mcf of gas sent out. Figure 1 is 
the duration curve for Tacoma for 
1950-51. It is only the small shaded 
peak at the left of the curve which is 
susceptible to peak shaving. 
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Fig. 3—Load duration curve for San 
Francisco, September 1950-June 1951 





Fig. 4—Load duration curve for lo: 
Angeles, September 1950-June 195! 
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Fig. 5—Cost of pipeline gas for peaks in the four coastal cities considered 


By applying suitable two-part rate 
charges to the gas in these peaks, we 
can see what it costs and thereby judge 
whether we can send out peak shaving 
gas for less money. 

The very tip of the Tacoma peak 
would cost $15.50 per Mcf, with a total 


sendout of 3,750 Mcf. This is for peak 
shaving below 30°F. The next incre 
ment from 30 to 35°F, representing 
10,000 Mcf, would cost $4.80 per Med. 
Finally, the large area from 35 to 40°F, 
representing 34,100 Mcf, would cost 
$1.66 per Mcf. 
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by reforming or the use of oil gas sets. 

The cost of gas made by such crack- 
ing depends on the cost of the feed 
stock, its heating value, and the conver- 


Fig. 8—Cost of propane storage 
in caverns at 50 psig sendout 


Fig. 9—Natural gas lique- 
faction plant gas costs 
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Fig. 10—Cost of peak shaving gas and pipeline gas for peaks conversion efficiency. 


In reforming, the liquid fuel is 
cracked thermally or catalytically into 


peak 


The problem is to match up these vol- 


out of 32,400 Mcf. This is for peak 


hydrogen and other lower molecular 


aca umes of gas with the same volumes of shaving below 25°F. The next incre- weight hydrocarbons, and steam and air 

es peak shaving gas at less cost. ment from 25 to 30°F, representing are sometimes added. The efficiency de- 

Md. Turning to Boston, Figure 2 gives a 43,000 Mcf, would cost $1.80 per Mcf. pends on the fuel, the heating value of 

0°, » load duration curve for a typical year. Finally, the increment from 30 to 35°F, the gas produced, and the process. The 

cost The very tip of the Boston peak would representing 63,300 Mcf, would cost approximate conversion efficiencies of . 
cost $8.65 per Mcf, with a total send- $1.15 per Mcf. (Continued on page 49) 
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Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


@ How are your employment manners ?— 
Recently an editor arrived early for an ap- 
pointment and waited in the employment de- 
partment waiting room of a medium-sized 
company. What he saw and heard reminded 
him of the importance of checking up occa- 
sionally on how subordinates are meeting the 
public. For example: 

The editor watched and listened to an ex- 
pert ambassadress of ill-will. She was brusque, 
unsmiling, loud, and sharp-voiced. She bawled 
out five men for failing to answer all the ques- 
tions on the application form. In at least two 
cases, she did not call up waiting men to go to 
the interviewing office in the order in which 
completed applications were handed to her. 
She conducted a loud personal phone conver- 
sation for four minutes. She chewed gum. And 
at one point she commented loudly to a mes- 
senger, “Some of these guys are awful jerks!” 

No, this isn’t imagined. It actually hap- 
pened—and to a company that spends a lot 
of money on a public relations program! 


@ NLRBEB rulings—Union security and dou- 
ble levies—The General Counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has ruled that an 
expelled union member, who agrees to pay 
his union dues, may not be discharged, under 
a union-shop agreement, for refusing to pay 
a second initiation fee in order to keep his job. 
(Administrative Decision of NLRB General 
Counsel; Case 701; June 9, 1953.) 

No open house at bargaining session—Have 
you ever thought to yourself: “If the rank- 
and-file members were at the bargaining ta- 
ble, we'd settle the contract in no time.” 

Here is what happened to one employer who 
tried it. He invited the rank-and-file to attend 
a negotiating session—posted a bulletin board 
notice to this effect. The union leaders com- 
plained. The employer stood his ground and 
no session was held. Later the employer was 
declared guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

The National Labor Relations Board rea- 
soned that the invitation ‘was contrary to uni- 
form industrial practice and was not conducive 
to the orderly, informal, and frank discussion 
of the issues.” It was an interference with em- 
ployees’ right to bargain through their rep- 
resentatives and showed lack of good faith. 
(L. G. Everist, Inc., NLRB.) 

Rehiring employee dropped from union 
membership—An employee, delinquent in his 
dues, was dropped by the union after he quit 
his job. There was a maintenance of member- 
ship clause in the contract. Rehired as a new 
employee a few months later, the NLRB ruled 
that it was not necessary for the employee to 
reinstate himself in the union in order to keep 
his job. (Plywood Workers Local Union.) 
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Use of voting booths—It is not necessary 
that voters be totally hidden when marking 
their ballots in an NLRB election. A union's 
contention that an election should be set aside 
because voting booths were not used was re- 
jected. The only requirement, the board held, 
is that no one can see how the voters mark 
their ballots. (Standard-Toch Chemicals, Inc., 
104 NLRB No. 152, rel. 5-29-53.) 


@ Arbitration decisions—Abolition of job 
and posting job openings—A Board of Arbi- 
tration has ruled that, under a contract stipu- 
lating that a vacancy for a certain specified job 
shall be posted for bidding, an employer is not 
obligated to post that job as a vacancy, where 
the need for the job has diminished to such an 
extent that mo vacancy exists. (Fruehauf 
Trailer Company and CIO Auto Workers; 
Edgar L. Warren, chairman; April 8, 1953.) 

Contracting of certain work—In the ab- 
sence of a contractual prohibition against sub- 
contracting, an employer may temporarily 
contract out certain work, even though such 
work is regularly performed by employees in 
the bargaining unit. (Phillips Pipe Line Co., 
Products Transportation Division and AFL 
Operating Engineers; A. Langley Coffey, ar- 
bitrator; Case 53A-385; April 28, 1953.) 

Employer refusal to rehire upheld as non- 
discrimination—Under the management pre- 
rogative clause of a contract with AFL’s Up- 
holsterers International Union, an arbitrator 
rules that Joerns Bros. Furniture Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisc., was not obligated to re- 
hire an employee who voluntarily left the 
company in August 1951 and then asked for 
his job back in April 1952. 

The union contended that the company 
should re-employ the grievant, Benjamin 
Schneck, with 22 years of service, although it 
filed no timely grievance as required by con- 
tract and made no contention that Schneck 
was entitled to reemployment under the sen- 
iority rules. The company and union agreed to 
let the question be settled by arbitration, and 
asked the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board in February 1953 to name the arbiter. 

In the arbitration proceeding the company 
pointed out that Schneck had not been dis- 
charged or laid off but had left voluntarily, 
and that it had a number of reasons for re- 
fusing to hire him back. Counsel for Schneck, 
while admitting that he was not fired, con- 
tended that refusal to re-employ was dis- 
criminatory, without valid reason, and an in- 
justice to an employee with 22 years of service. 

Under the management rights clause of the 
contract the parties agree that the company has 
the right to hire, suspend, discharge, or trans- 
fer for proper cause, and has the right to re- 
lieve employees from duty for lack of work or 
other reason. This right is vested exclusively 
in management with the proviso that it will 
not be used to discriminate against any em- 
ployee. 

After a reading of the agreement and a 


look at the circumstances of the case, Arbi- 
trator Arvid Anderson finds that the com- 
pany’s action was not so arbitrary or beyond its 
prerogatives as to constitute discrimination 
within the meaning of the management rights 
clause. He points out that it is not necessary 
here for the arbitrator to be persuaded that 
all the reasons advanced by the company for its 
refusal to rehire Schneck are valid, provided 
he is satisfied that there was no discrimina- 
tion and that the action came within the pre- 
rogative of management. 


@ Improvement in working conditions— 
New television machine—Teleprompter isn't 
just for TV folks and political conventions. 
Equipment is now available to business and 
industry on a rental or lease basis in New 
York and Philadelphia—by RCA Service Co., 
Inc., which will soon extend the service to 
other cities. 


@ Are backslappers good foremen?—The 
“personality boy’’ type of foreman who's a 
good backslapper and likes to talk is prob- 
ably a dud. That's the conclusion of Wis- 
consin University’s Industrial Management In- 
stitute. Institute staff member Fred B. Rob- 
erts reports that ‘‘a little introversion, an 
ability to think reflectively, is more impor- 
tant than a big dose of extroversion and hail- 
fellow-well-met attitude.” 

Reason: “The fellow who makes less noise 
and does more thinking is more apt to under- 
stand other people.” 


@ How “busy” are your key men?—Routine 
work covers most of the minor jobs they dele- 
gate to somebody else. Regular work includes 
the basic job they are paid to do. It requires 
conferring with and supervising subordinates, 
working out ways to meet schedules, planning 
and organizing the activities of the depart- 
ment. Special work covers a wide range of un- 
expected jobs they get from the boss. Creative 
work is where they come up with new ideas, 
work on the big projects that will really make 
a difference in improving the job in some 
way. Non-contributing work needs little defi- 
nition. They should allow a maximum of an 
hour for social chatting, going to the wash- 
room, generally relaxing. It is amazing how 
much non-contributing or routine work creeps 
into the day. 


@ Schoolboys get co-op training—Teen-age 
boys are being trained to be draftsmen at 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation in North 
Chicago. It’s more than just a drafting story, 
because the same basic method—cooperative 
training at the high school level—applies to 
most skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

Using co-op methods, they raised one crop 
of high school boys, and the second is almost 
ready. The program supplies junior draftsmen 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Safety is not an accident 





A sound program to 
save money and improve 


our safety record 


By W. H. ADAMS 


Safety Consultant 
American Gas Association 
New York, N. Y. 


. how costly are accidents in the gas 
industry ? 

Let’s survey our 1952 industry experi- 
ence. Nineteen fatalities occurred to gas 
company employees, a reduction of 14 
from the previous year. In addition, 
there were 4,878 permanent and tempo- 
tary total disabilities. Some 274,905 
days were wasted due to employee acci- 
dents—the equivalent of 1,092 work 
years. or (based on the average annual 

Abridged version of paper presented before 
Thirtieth Mid-West Gas School and Conference 
in Ames, Iowa, September 9-11, 1953. Chart above 
Prepared from data in “Employee Accident Ex- 


perience of the Gas Utility Industry, 1952’’ pub- 
lished by A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics. 
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FREQUENCY OF EMPLOYEE ACCIDENTS 
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wage of $4,050) a direct loss of $4,422,- 
600. Considering the indirect cost of ac- 
cidents (based on Hemrich’s Formula of 
four to one) we have a total of $22,113,- 
000 lost in our industry through acci- 
dents last year. 

And still some managements see no 
reason to make an effort to stop this 
waste. 

Why continue to suffer this loss? A 
sound safety program will make you 
money and build better employee and 
public relations. The absence of an ef- 
fective safety program actually costs 
more in waste than the expense of pre- 
vention (see gas company case histories 
on following page). 

Safety, whether the establishment has 
five employees or a thousand, is achieved 
by doing a better job of the business at 
hand. Safety for the smaller business is 


1952 
| | 


not a diluted version of the big plant 
pattern; it is reaching for the same re- 
sults by most of the usual means and 
methods of small plant management. 

Here are some of the useful “tools” 
of safety, which have proved their ef- 
fectiveness in many gas companies. 

(1) Assign Responsibility—Top man- 
agement must originate, introduce, and 
support a safety program properly. Re- 
sponsibility must be assigned to one per- 
son for coordinating the program. In a 
small organization, that person may be 
the top man himself, a safety-trained 
person from outside, or a top supervisor 
whose authority is respected. 

The person in charge of the safety 
work need not have a special title or 
devote all his time to the safety program. 
He should, however, schedule definite 
portions of his day to safety. Also, he 
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SAFETY PAYS ACCIDENTS. COST! 


GAS INDUSTRY CASE HISTORIES PROVE 





COMPANY A 





Approximately 2,000 employees. Since 1948 has 
reduced the frequency of employee accidents from 
6.04 per million manhours of work to 4.51 in 1950. 
The direct cost of accidents (including compensa- 
tion, medical and hospital care and cost of benefit 
plan) was cut in half. Result—including all costs of 
the company accident prevention program—sav- 
ings of $3,000 to $6,000 annually since 1948. 


COMPANY B 





Fewer than 200 employees. Company suffered a 
direct loss in 1947 of $1.31 per $100 of payroll 
from employee accidents. Then a safety program 
was inaugurated. In 1952 the direct cost of em- 
ployee accidents was reduced to 14 cents per $100 
of payroll—a saving of $1.17 per $100 of payroll. 
Considering that the average annual wage was 
$4,050 (national average for the gas industry) an- 
nual saving per employee was $47.38. The pro- 
gram cost very little since it was supervised by a 
regular company employee. 


COMPANY C 








x 


This small company with about 200 employees 
inaugurated a safety program a year ago and re- 
ported, considering the cost of the program, a net 
saving of more than $16,000 the first year. 
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should report to the top man and the 
latter ought to arrange to discuss safety 
matters with him at regular intervals. 

(2) First Aid Services—Supervised 
first aid facilities will minimize the inci- 
dence of infections, improve chances of 
recovery in the event of serious cases, 
and in minor injuries will enable the 
person to get back on the job quickly. 
All this helps the morale and comfort 
of the worker, and reduces compensa- 
tion and medical costs. 

(3) Sanitation—Examples of good 
health service in many gas plants demon- 
strate the value of this ‘preventive ap- 
proach” in terms of sharp drops in the 
percentage of disabling injuries and the 
costs which accompany them. 

(4) The Foreman—He is in a strate- 
gic position to promote safe practices 
and to control unsafe conditions. Safety 
is so much a part of day-to-day opera- 
tions and of the personal relationships 
within a department, that a supervisor 
can prevent effective safety from being 
carried on under his jurisdiction. Even 
his passive attitude can cancel out the 
work of the safety committee. 

Safety work has to make sense to the 
foreman. He has to see it as a necessary 
part of a good production job. He needs 
to know what unsafe practices in his de- 
partment are contributing to the injuries 
and what changes in training procedure 
can eliminate or reduce them. 

(5) Employee Education—In gas 
plants where injury-free performance 
reaches record proportions, employee 
participation in safety activities is promi- 
nent. In one gas plant, for example, 95 
percent of the employees have received 
first aid training. The company furnishes 
textbooks and the place to meet. Em- 
ployees take the course on their own time. 

Participation through safety commit- 
tees has a dual value. It not only ac- 
quaints members in the techniques of 
their shop, but gets something done for 
the shop itself and the others who work 
in it. If a committee is already function- 
ing as a production or other representa- 
tive group, safety can be added to its re- 
sponsibilities. Where no such group 
exists, a small safety committee should 
be organized. 

Three or five persons, depending upon 
the size of the plant and the accident 
problem, often comprise a committee, 
with supervisor, employee, and top man- 
agement representation. Committee ap- 
pointments are made on the rotation 
system. The committee reviews accidents 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Seven-state advertising and inter-city 


contest spark single-point ignition gas range sales 


No match for the gas industry 





wo novel promotional programs are in 

the headlines this fall—a huge adver- 
tising campaign by utilities serving cus- 
tomers in seven eastern states, and the 
first inter-city sales contest ever to be 
staged by large metropolitan utilities on 
single-point ignition gas ranges. The 
two events comprise important steps for- 
ward in the industry's program for more 
aggressive promotion and sales at the 
utility and dealer levels. 

Some of the largest gas companies in 
the East are putting their weight behind 
the advertising drive to pep up gas range 
sales. Advertisements will feature the 
“Matchless” (single-point type automatic 
ignition) gas ranges as a theme. Com- 
panies behind the promotion have about 
15 percent of the gas meters in the na- 
tion serving nine million people in seven 
states. 

Handling the campaign is the Match- 
less Gas Promotion Committee compris- 
ing sales and advertising officials of the 
following companies: The Charleston, 
Columbus and Pittsburgh Group Com- 
panies of The Columbia Gas System; 
The East Ohio Gas Company and Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., subsidiaries of 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., member 
companies of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., and Equitable Gas Company. 

These utilities serve customers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky and New York. 

The promotion committee is adopting 
standardized newspaper advertisements, 
posters and television spots, all plugging 
the ““Matchless” theme. Sponsoring com- 
panies hope to follow up the range pro- 
motion with similar efforts to promote 
sales of other gas appliances. 
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Frank H. Trembly, Jr., director of sales, Philadelphia Gas Works, inspires enthusiasm as 
his sales force begins its single-point ignition range selling contest with The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. Contestants in two cities hope to sell more than 1900 ranges 


W. W. Selzer, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., is chairman of the promo- 
tion committee. Committee members are: 
Charles E. Gordon, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Charleston Group Companies ; R. H. 
Lowe and L. W. Yochum, Columbia Gas 
System, Pittsburgh Group Companies; 
Lee Corn, George Duggan, Harold Eckes 
and Richard L. Leusch, The East Ohio 
Gas Company. 

Also, Dick Conover, Equitable Gas 
Co.; Bill Berry and J. Berwanger, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Roman L. Pijanow- 
ski and Charles L. Yost, The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., and J. O. Nichols and 
F. H. Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia Gas 
Works Division of United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. 


Inter-city contest 


There’s furious competition and keen 
enthusiasm in Philadelphia and Chicago 
where the Philadelphia Gas Works and 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany are working on their single-point 
ignition sales contest. 

Arrangements for the contest have 
been worked out by Bernard H. Witt- 
mann, assistant to the vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., and 
James O. Nichols, sales manager, Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works. The two companies 
have played a leading part in pioneering 
the development of single-point type au- 
tomatic ignition gas ranges. 

“We decided after several confer- 
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Management section plans year of service 





Some of the 26 A. G. A. Managing Committee members who gathered to discuss General 
Management Section objectives in Chicago, August 28. The chairmen and chairmen-nominees of 
the section’s various committees reported on accomplishments and proposed plans for 1954 


ences,’ Mr. Nichols declared, “that the 
contest would give both our sales organ- 
izations a sound basis for a real competi- 
tive drive that will result in greater 
Matchless range sales for both companies. 

“Both of us sell the same brands of 
ranges and make about the same customer 
offer. Moreover, our interests are identi- 
cal in promoting Matchless single-point 
ignition gas ranges exclusively. 

“It seemed just like a ‘natural’ for our 
sales organizations to take off their coats 
and compete in a friendly contest to see 
who can do the better job.” 

Because of the difference in size of ter- 
ritories, meters and sales personnel, re- 
sults will be computed on a three-to-two 
basis (Chicago's three to Philadelphia's 
two). Sales quotas have been established 
at 1,125 retail range sales for Chicago 
and 750 for Philadelvhia. The contest 
covers the period from September 8 to 


December 14, 1953. 

“We confidently expect to beat these 
quotas,” Mr. Nichols told the MONTHLY. 
“We are certain that the contest will 
prove a big stimulus to our own and 
dealer sales of single-point ignition 
ranges. 

“This is one answer to the industry's 
need for more aggressive appliance sell- 
ing,” he remarked. ‘‘We hope that more 
gas utilities will join in next spring to 
make it a three or four-cornered contest 
among companies of comparable size.” 

A trophy offered by Matchless range 
manufacturers will become the temporary 
property of the company winning the 
fall contest. 

Philadelphia Gas Works held its kick- 
off meeting with 75 retail sales people 
attending in the Broad Street and Erie 
Avenue auditorium on Monday, August 
31. Sales results for the week are being 





exchanged by telegraph between the two 
companies every Monday. Progress charts 
are being displayed in district sales offices. 

Since the Matchless gas range was in- 
troduced in Philadelphia in the spring of 
1952, over 8,000 units have been sold in 
that city. 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
in a special report to the MONTHLY, 
noted that their sales force was leading 
at the end of the first two weeks of the 
contest. From September 8 to 18, inclu- 
sive, the Chicago sales force had sold 177 
single-point ignition gas ranges for a 
weighted score of 59. Philadelphia Gas 
Works had sold 87 units for a weighted 
score of 43.5. 

B. H. Wittmann, assistant to the vice- 
president of Peoples Gas, said that he is 
confident his company's point-of-contact 
salesmen will reach the Chicago quota of 
1,125 single-point ignition range sales 
well before the December 15 closing date 
for the contest. Approximately 100 door- 
to-door salesmen of Peoples Gas are in- 
cluded in the contest sales force. 

Formal kick-off for the Chicago end 
of the inter-city contest has been delayed 
until October 9 due to a highly success- 
ful home incinerator sales contest that 
took first priority. Kick-off meetings will 
be held at North and South sales divi- 
sion offices. Daily scores will be posted 
on large placards at these two offices and 
at main sales division headquarters in 
downtown Chicago. 

As a sales incentive, five dollars will 
be offered to the company’s sales per- 
sonnel for each single-point ignition 
range sold after the total new range sales 
for 1953 reach the 4,500 mark. That 
mark is expected to be eclipsed later this 
fall. The company’s sales of single-point 
ignition gas ranges from June 1950 to 
September 21, 1953 total 7,804 units. 


Lone Star-McCall’s show to draw millions 


Frerthing is bigger in Texas—even 
gas promotions. Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the mighty Texas State 
Fair is one good example. It is expected 
that the exhibit of seven all-gas, utility 
decorated rooms will attract more than 
two and a half million persons to the fair 
between October 10-27. 

The Lone Star exhibit is based on the 
theme “Gas Works Wonders in Your 
Home,” featured editorially in the Oc- 
tober issue of McCall’s Magazine. The 
project is part of an integrated, nation- 
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wide gas promotion coordinated by the 
A. G. A. New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bu- 
reau under the industry’s PAR Program. 

Several New Freedom Gas Kitchens 
in the display have been designed by the 
magazine’s houses and home fashions 
editor, Mary Davis Gillies. One small 
kitchen will be decorated to a Texan’s 
taste, with famous ranchers’ cattle brands. 
A larger kitchen will star a built-in gas 
range ‘midst setting of red walls, white 
brick and Southwestern art. 

Another room will be devoted to wa- 


ter heating and clothes drying, pointing 
out what an all gas laundry can do for 
the home. In addition, 40 different 
ranges, gas refrigerators, air condition- 
ers, heating and incineration equipment 
will be prominently displayed. 

McCall’s is offering to all gas compa- 
nies a four-color reprint as well as a film 
strip, both of which make no specific 
mention of Texas. The entire project 
idea, complete with kitchen designs and 
promotional tie-in, is also available to 
interested gas utilities upon request. 
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T2 interest of high-level industry 
management is focused on today’s 
progress in electronic computing and as- 
sociated devices, latest developments in 
public and customer relations tech- 
niques, and new trends in regulation. 
These and other attention compelling 
topics will be featured throughout the 
two-session program of the Accounting 
Section at the 1953 Annual Convention. 

General direction of the program will 
be provided by Chairman Bernard S. 
Rodey, Jr., Consolidated Edison Com- 

any of New York, Inc. Each session 

will be called to order at 2:00 PM in 
Assembly Hall 1, Kiel Auditorium by a 
section coordinator. The first session, on 
October 26, will be opened by J. Gor- 
don Ross, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., while F. H. Crissman, The Co- 
lumbia Gas System Inc., will preside on 
October 27. 

Monday’s meeting will open with a 
presentation recognizing Section leaders 
who have qualified for membership in 
the “Order of Accounting Merit.” This 
is an honorary group whose accomplish- 
ments embrace substantial, continuous 
and active sectional service, notable sec- 
tional leadership, and meritorious, 
prominent, original authorship of ex- 
ceptional industry value in accounting 
and related fields. A. G. A. President 
Frank C. Smith will present the certifi- 
cates of award and pins to this distin- 
guished group, whose names follow: 

E. R. Eberle, P. E. Ewers, Frank 
Freer, Jr., A. T. Gardner, A. W. Hatch, 
G. B. Herr, D. E. Maloney, L. R. 
Michelsen, H. F. Quad, L. J. Rauh, 
B. S. Rodey, Jr., J. G. Ross, C. H. zur 
Nieden. 

The concept of accounting processes 
in our industry is nearing revolutionary 
changes as a result of electronic busi- 
ness machine developments. Computers 
capable of making fantastic volumes of 
mathematical calculations faster than 
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the speed of thought, are already here. 
Practical utilization of the phenomenal 
capacities of these machines, however, is 
dependent upon the perfection of high- 
speed equipment required to get data 
in and out of these computers. 

Hence, industry leaders are expected 
to show keen interest in “1953 Input- 
Output Developments Related to Elec- 
tronic Computers.” Introducing this dis- 
cussion will be John H. W. Roper, 
Washington Gas Light Co., chairman of 
the Electronic Accounting Machine De- 
velopments Subcommittee, and one of 
our best informed section leaders on 
this subject. Teaming with him in chart- 
ing the progress made in the engineering 
and development of these devices will 
be Luther A. Harr, a key member in the 
Electronic Computer Department of 
Remington Rand, Inc. Mr. Harr is in an 
excellent position to sharpen the per- 
spective of our industry members in this 
area of activity for, in addition to his 
present affiliation, he has had extensive 
experience in the electronic computer 
field both with Eckert-Mauchly Com- 
puter Corporation and as a government 
representative for UNIVAC. He is also 
a member of the Association of Comput- 
ing Machinery. 


International flavor 


An international flavor will be in- 
jected into the program when “Sr.” 
A. G. Burnett, Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Co., Ltd., Rio de Janeiro, pre- 
sents “Utility Accounting in Brazil.” Art 
Burnett, for years a leader in the Ac- 
counting Section, is thoroughly capable 
of interestingly portraying the many 
fascinating and unique techniques in ac- 
counting and finance employed “below 
the equator.” His talk is bound to be 
both entertaining and educational. 

Though professing to be extremely 
sensitive to customer attitudes, a large 
segment of our industry's companies 
have no formal training programs for 
teaching employees the art of generat- 
ing customer good-will through daily 
contacts. Because of this situation, a 
project group of the Customer Relations 
Committee was created. This group, 
after almost four years of assembling 
and appraising the best training material 
available, have now, backed by the nec- 
essary financial support of both Ameri- 
can Gas Association and Edison Electric 
Institute, reached the final stages of 
completion of a comprehensive training 
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package. For the first time in history, 
this package will make available to our 
industry a vehicle through which a cus- 
tom-made job can be done by individual 
companies in customer relations training 
by film and manual. Industry leaders of 
all ranks will want to hear the story of 
the hopes, heartaches, and now the vir- 
tual realization of this important mile- 
stone in industry progress through direct 
Association effort. You will hear the 
story straight from the man who has 
fathered this project from its inception, 
Beach J. McMillen, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Company. 

“Dynamite” may well fittingly de- 
scribe the conclusions to be reached by 
L. J. Rauh, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
when he winds up the first session with 
“Discounts and Deposits.” His is a sub- 
ject which has been the focal point of 
repeated and heated discussion in in- 
dustry circles for years. And while the 
trend toward fewer security deposits, 
lower discount (penalty) rates or net 
billing rates has been unmistakable, Joe 
Rauh’s ability to throw the searchlight 
into undisclosed corners of thought is 
well known. Whatever may be his de- 
terminations, industry management can 
expect to hear a full, impartial considera- 
tion of the many facets bearing on these 
time-worn devices designed both to aug- 
ment and protect our industry's receiv- 
ables. 

More than ever before, industry needs 
the understanding and good will of the 
public. How best can information con- 
cerning our industry be disseminated ? 
How best can meter readers, cashiers 
and other employees coming into daily 
contact with customers serve as repre- 
sentatives of our industry ? These will be 
some of the problems considered by one 
of the nation’s leading experts in the 
field of public relations. We visualize 
industry management of high rank show- 
ing much more than passing interest in 
“Techniques in Public Relations” as 
outlined by Harold Brayman, director 
of public relations, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., who occupies the num- 
ber one spot on Tuesday's session. Mr. 
Brayman will describe proved methods 
designed to influence favorably the pub- 
lic’s attitude towards business. Some of 
these can be expected to give leaders of 
our industry valuable ideas which may 
be adapted to strengthening their public 
relations programs. 

The reasoning and necessity back of 





the accounting policies and concepts that 
are required in the collection of federal 
income tax liabilities in order to ac. 
complish, as nearly as may be, equality 
of treatment are matters of great interest 
to all of our financial and accounting 
people. Nathan A. Sugarman, assistant 
commissioner of internal revenue and 
head. of the Technical Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service, is well quali- 
fied as an expert in this field. He will 
present something of the philosophy 
back of the policies and concepts under 
the title “Influence of Accounting Con- 
cepts in the Field of Federal Taxation.” 
Mr. Sugarman holds a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree from Western Reserve Univer- 


sity and a Bachelor of Laws Degree from 4 


that University’s Law School and has 
been with the Internal Revenue Service 
for about 15 years. In view of the cur- 
rent interest in “economic depreciation,” 
his presentation, we are sure, will be of 
more than passing interest. 


A double challenge 


Today's unprecedented volume of 
rate cases is creating a challenge to both 
the utility industry and regulatory bodies 
as they seek to keep pace with a chang- 
ing economic picture. Current attitudes 
and rulings by regulatory bodies often 
can be used to chart tomorrow's moves 
in accounting, taxation, depreciation, 
finance and related management areas. 
A comprehensive briefing on “Trends 
in Rate Regulations” by Paul Grady, 
partner, Price Waterhouse & Co., will 
give his audience the significance of the 
developments in this highly important 
field. Mr. Grady’s position with one of 
the country’s leading accounting firms 
and his national reputation as an au- 
thority on matters dealing with utility 
rates and regulations suggest that his 
will be a talk of particular interest and 
value to top accounting and financial 
officers of our industry. 

“What's Cooking in the Accounting 
Section” will be the summary topic in 
which Section Chairman Rodey will 
briefly relate some of the value-packed 
highlights which have been on the fire 
during the past Association year. Con- 
cluding the session, Ralph F. McGlone, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, will 
announce the Nominating Committee's 
selections after which Section officers 
and a new Nominating Committee for 
1953-54 will be elected. 
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Industrial and commercial session at 


Convention to cover protection for twin gas loads 


Streamlined program completed 








A compact but informative program for 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section at the annual Convention has 
been prepared by the Programs and 
Papers Committee, F. T. Brooks, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., chairman. This Sec- 
tion’s session will be held on Tuesday, 
October 27 in the Ivory Room of the 
Hotel Jefferson. Working closely with 
Section Chairman Hart, the committee 
has set up a streamlined program slanted 
directly to executives, sales managers, 
and industrial and commercial gas men. 

Starting with a formal luncheon at 
12:30 PM, the guest speaker will be 
E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company and first vice-presi- 
dent of A. G. A. The subject of his talk 
will be “Sound Selling Creates Sound 
Customer Relations’ with special refer- 
ence to the problems of selling industrial 
and commercial gas which are very dif- 
ferent from selling residential gas. 

Mr. Eacker will refer to the PAR 
Plan program for industrial and com- 
mercial advertising and research and the 
current promotional efforts on behalf 
of commercial gas. He will show how 
they are sales tools to help sell and keep 
the valuable commercial load. In addi- 
tion, he will point out how valuable 
salesmen are to the gas industry, whether 
companies merchandise commercial 
equipment or assist in making dealer 
sales. In any event, the salesman must 
know his business and have the attributes 
that will insure the building of better 
customer relations. Mr. Eacker will make 
reference to the part the Section schools 
play in developing sales techniques. 

After the luncheon, the Section will 
hold its short business session at which 
time the chairman will deliver his an- 
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New York meeting of Programs and Papers Committee to discuss Section’s Conventi 





session: (clockwise around table) John Black, Lehigh Valley Gas Division, UGI; Harry A. 
Sutton, Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; F. T. Brooks, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
chairman; M. A. Combs, A. G. A., and Ralph S. Wenner, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


nual report. Election of officers for the 
coming Association year will follow the 
presentation of the Nominating Com- 
mittee’s report. 

As the Section’s session is limited to 
one afternoon, the committee decided 
to have one industrial subject, one com- 
mercial subject, and the third subject of 
interest to all Section members. 

Carrying the ball for industrial gas 
will be one of the best known and re- 
spected individuals in the gas industry, 
Frank H. Adams, president, Surface 
Combustion Corporation. Mr. Adams 
will review the past 25 years of indus- 
trial gas progress in his talk, “Indus- 
trial Gas at the Crossroads.” He will 
discuss current problems, possible road- 
blocks ahead, and recommend what in- 





dividual gas companies can do to pre- 
serve and expand the industrial gas 
business. 

The address by Frank Adams is really 
a “must” for sales executives and in- 
dustrial gas delegates to the convention. 

In selecting a speaker for the com- 
mercial phase of our business, the com- 
mittee called on Gordon M. Jones, man- 
ager of sales and public relations, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia. It is expected that Mr. Jones 
will emphasize the value of our com- 
mercial gas load and what steps we 
should take to insure our keeping it as 
a valuable load. “We Have What It 
Takes” is his subject and should prove 
a drawing card for all gas men and 
sales executives who have direct contact 
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with commercial gas problems in their 
respective companies. He will show that 
we have what it takes to win this com- 
mercial load in products that are auto- 
matic and improved in appearance and 
performance so that they will meet or 
beat anything that competition offers. 
For the third subject of the afternoon, 
the committee selected, “Where We 
Stand on Air Conditioning.” Spokesman 


|&C gas exhibit to 


our Industrial and Commercial Gas 

Section will sponsor again this year 
the largest single exhibit in the National 
Metal Exposition and Congress. The 
nationally known exposition, thirty-fifth 
in the series, will be held in Lakeside 
Hall of Cleveland’s public auditorium 
during the week of October 19. The 
Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit will 


for this phase of the gas industry will 
be W. A. Collins, Jr., air conditioning 
sales coordinator, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

This company has installed many 
gas air conditioning units and has ex- 
tensive knowledge from its operations 
over a large territory. Mr. Collins will 
discuss the equipment available for in- 
dustrial and commercial use with a de- 





scription of typic:. installations and 
the potential market. Reference will 
also be made to process air conditioning 
for industrial applications, as well as 
air conditioning for comfort in com- 
mercial and industrial establishments. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to 
learn the potentials for summer load 
building. Gas air conditioning is still 
in its infancy in many territories. 


dominate Metal Show 


span nearly 200 feet of back wall plus 
an 800 square foot island exhibit in 
front of it. 

This island exhibit will be in a direct 
line from the main staircase leading 
into this section of the hall and will 
serve as a focal point to attract visitors 
to the nearby exhibits. 

Cooperating exhibitors for 1953 are: 


Gas Breakfast to attract record crowd 


Imost as traditional as the Metal Show 
itself is the highlight of Metal Show 
week—The Industrial Gas Breakfast. It 
will be held on Wednesday morning, 
October 21 at 8:30 in the Hotel Hollen- 
den. Attendance at this breakfast has 
grown yearly. Section leaders are looking 
forward to seating a record number of 


industrial gas men, industrial gas equip- 
ment manufacturers, editors and represen- 
tatives of publications in the metal-work- 
ing field at this seventeenth annual affair. 

Guest speaker at the breakfast will 
be E. L. Shaner, publisher of Steel. 
Those who attended the breakfast in 
1949 will recall Mr. Shaner’s talk at 


American Gas Furnace Co., Bryant In- 
dustrial Products Corp., Continental In- 
dustrial Engineers, Inc., Gas Appliance 
Service Inc., The Gas Machinery Co., 
Charles A. Hones, Inc., The C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing Co., Maxitrol 
Co., Selas Corporation of America, and 
The Spencer Turbine Company. 


that time and his comment on how gen- 
eral economic and social progress had 
failed to keep pace with technological 
advances. He will bring his 1953 au- 
dience up to date on this subject. 

Meetings of the Metals and Industrial 
Processing Committees will be held after 
the breakfast. 








Safety Conference 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Hope Natural Gas Co., Equitable Gas Co., 
Washington Gas Light Co., Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., United Fuel Gas Co., United Natural Gas 
Co., Lone Star Gas Co., Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Amarillo 
Gas Co., Central Electric and Gas Co., Iowa- 
Illinois Gas and Electric Co., City Public Serv- 
ice Board, Worcester Gas Light Co., Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co., Memphis Light, Gas & 
Water Division, Houston Natural Gas Corp., 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., Gulf States 
Utilities Co., Empire Gas & Fuel Company, 
Limited, Madison Gas & Electric Co., North 
Penn Gas Company. 

Also Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Iowa 
Public Service Co., North Shore Gas Co., The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Southern Indiana 
Gas and Electric Co., West Tennessee Gas Co., 
Kings County Lighting Co., The Kansas Power 
and Light Co., Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
Long Beach Municipal Gas Plant, Chattanooga 
Gas Co., Northampton Gas Light Co., Com- 
munity Public Service Co., Central West Util- 
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ity Co., Hagerstown Gas Co., Coleman Gas 
Co., Alexandria Municipal Natural Gas Sys- 
tem, Standard Gas Co., Corpus Christi, City 
of, Dept. of Public Utilities, Gas Division, 
Southeastern Michigan Gas Co., Greeley Gas 
Co., Missouri Utilities Co., Indiana Gas Dis- 
tribution Corp., Pavillion Natural Gas Co., 
Rockland Light and Power Co. 

Also Wakefield Municipal Light Plant, 
Penn York Natural Gas Corp., Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co., Michigan Gas Storage 
Co., Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., East 
Tennessee Natural Gas Co., Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., Pan American Gas Co., Houston 
Pipe Line Co., Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., Ama- 
rillo Oil Co., Interstate Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Commonwealth Public 
Service Corp., Alabama-Tennessee Natural 
Gas Co., Kentucky West Virginia Gas Co., 
Philadelphia Electric Co., The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Florida Power and Light Co., New 
Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co., Delaware 
Power and Light Company. 

Also Tampa Gas Co., Seattle Gas Co., 
Washington Gas & Electric Co., Manchester 
Gas Co., Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Co., Pennsylvania Gas Co., Florida Public 


Utilities Co., Fitchburg Gas and Electric Light 
Co., Green Mountain Power Corp., Middle- 
boro Gas & Electric Plant, Greenfield Gas 
Light Co., The Greenwich Gas Co., Spokane 
Gas & Fuel Co., Northwestern Utilities Lim- 
ited, Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., Vic- 
toria Gas Co., Winnipeg & Central Gas Co., 
British Columbia Electric Company, Limited, 
Quebec Power Co., Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission, The Consumers’ Gas Company 
of Toronto, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corporation. 


Analysis equipment listed 


QUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES for gas 
analysts is described in a new Burrell Cata- 
log. 

The new 48-page book, called Catalog 81, 
outlines methods in brief, lists many different 
models and types of laboratory and portable 
apparatus, and offers aid for their proper se 
lection. All major items are described in de 
tail, a complete subject index is keyed to page 
numbers and each page is identified by subject. 

Copies of Catalog 81 are free on request 
from Burrell Corp., 2223 Fifth Ave., Pitts 
burgh, 19. 
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Section Chairman Channing W. Wilson will 
discuss operating organizational changes 





Hansell Hillyer, Savannah, will moderate 
panel on problems of smaller gas companies 





“Over-Pressure Protection” panel will be 
moderated by John M. McCaleb, Columbus 


Calling all operating men... 








he extensive reorganization of the Op- 

erating Section will be reflected in the 
program prepared for the section's ses- 
sions at the A. G. A. Annual Convention 
in St. Louis this month. For the first time, 
the section has prepared a program which 
will be of interest to every operating man 
in the industry. 

Hitherto, the section has concentrated 
its attention primarily on the operating 
activities of companies engaged in manu- 
factured gas production and distribution. 
Now, under its revised Constitutional as- 
signment, the section is concerned with 
all types of gas companies, including nat- 
ural gas production, transmission and 
storage. Subjects of interest to companies 
and individuals engaged in all these ac- 
tivities will comprise the three afternoon 
Operating sessions at the convention. 

Of primary interest to the section’s 
members and to members of the former 
Natural Gas Department will be the re- 
port of the section Chairman Channing 
W. Wilson, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Dr. Wilson will also preside 
at the three sessions and will report on 
the organizational changes made in the 
section during the past year to enable it 
to accept its revised Constitutional as- 
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signment. These changes include the es- 
tablishment of six additional committees 
on natural gas production, transmission, 
underground storage, large volume meas- 
urement, load dispatching and communi- 
cations activities which had previously 
been the concern of the Natural Gas De- 
partment. 

Dr. Wilson will also show that the sec- 
tion is making widespread changes in 
organizing its committees for 1954. Pre- 
viously, certain committees had been com- 
posed almost exclusively of representa- 
tives of the manufactured gas production 
and distribution companies, and had 
given little thought to programs to bene- 
fit the natural gas producing and trans- 
mission companies. These committees are 
being reorganized to give full voice to 
all companies engaged in the activities 
with which they are concerned. 


First merit awards 


Another highlight of the section’s 
meetings will be the initial presentation 
of the newly created “Operating Award 
of Merit”. This award has been designed 
to recognize constructive serviee to the 
industry through the years by section 
members and their continuous and exten- 


sive contributions to further the interests 
of the industry and the public. It is based 
upon service as section chairman or vice- 
chairman, committee and subcommittee 
chairman and member, authorship of 
technical articles for trade publications, 
and presentations at the section confer- 
ences. Because of the close affinity be- 
tween the section and the former Natu- 
ral and Manufactured Gas Departments, 
past departmental chairmen will also be 
given the award. 

A study is now being made of the sec- 
tion’s records to determine which of its 
members will be eligible for the award. 
Consequently, the presentations this year 
will be made only to past sectional and 
departmental chairmen. 

Walter C. Beckjord, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., section chairman 
in 1927 and 1928, will make the presen- 
tations at the Monday afternoon session. 

A report of the section’s Nominating 
Committee will open the final session on 
Wednesday afternoon. H. Bruce Ander- 
sen, Philadelphia Gas Works Division, 
United Gas Improvement Co., will pre- 
sent the report, which will be followed 
by election of officers. These include the 
section chairman; vice-chairman; sec- 
ond vice-chairman; and the section's 
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F. M. Partridge, Los Angeles, will de- 
scribe large diameter orifice research 


Nominating Committee for next year. 
The remainder of the program was de- 
veloped by a committee consisting of the 
section’s officers and the chairmen of its 
various committees and subcommittees. 
There will be a broad selection of topics 
covering problems and activities cur- 
rently of greatest importance to the op- 
erating segment of the gas industry. 
With the tremendous expansion of the 
gas industry during the postwar years it 
is sometimes overlooked that there are 
many smaller gas companies in the 
United States. Many of these have been 
seriously affected by the necessity of ex- 
panding their service areas in the face of 
increased costs and the operating prob- 
lems resulting therefrom. These prob- 
lems will be discussed in a panel pres- 
entation scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon. Hansell Hillyer, South Atlantic 
Gas Co., Savannah, Ga., will mod- 
erate the panel. Participants will include 
Edward W. Hahn, Kokomo Gas and 
Fuel Co., Kokomo, Ind.; John A. 


Capsule course 
in human relations 


@ Five most important words: 
“I am proud of you.” 


Four most important words: 
“W hat is your opinion.” 


Three most important words: 
“If you please.” 


Two most important words: 
“Thank you.” 


Least important word: 
eo Sp 
—Forbes Magazine 
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Walter C. Beckjord, Cincinnati, will 
present first Operating Awards of Merit 


Weiser, Newport Gas Light Co., New- 
port, R. I.; A. H. Gasede, Florida Home 
Gas Co., DeLand, Fla., and H. N. Old- 
ham, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, 
who has been intimately concerned with 
his company’s smaller gas company cus- 
tomers. Each participant will discuss the 
methods used by his company to over- 
come some particularly pressing problem 
and then answer questions from the floor. 

Another panel on Monday afternoon 
will deal with the importance of “‘Over- 
Pressure Protection’’. Control devices to 
be described will include, for example: 
shutoff devices, monitor regulators, me- 
chanical relief devices and oil seals. John 
M. McCaleb, Columbia Gas System Serv- 
ice Corp., Columbus, Ohio, will act as 
moderator. Participants will include Gor- 
don G. Dye, Southern California Gas 
Co., Glendale, Calif.; Earl N. Arm- 
strong, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., Houston ; Donald J. Miller, Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Denver; 
and Henry W. Parker, Lehigh Valley 
Gas Division, United Gas Improvement 
Co., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

One of the features of Tuesday's ses- 
sion will be a demonstration on the “Haz- 
ards of Static Electricity” conducted by 
G. M. Kintz and H. F. Browne of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Branch, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Dallas. During this dramatic 
presentation, explosions will be set off 
to reveal the ever-present danger from 
generation of static electricity. According 
to the Bureau representatives, the human 
body can contain as much as 15,000 volts 
of static electricity, only 300 volts of 
which may be sufficient to cause a spark 





Interim analysis of underground storage 
lease forms will be given by C. W. Studt 


capable of causing a catastrophic explo- 
sion. 

The increasing use of underground 
storage in the United States has raised a 
demand for a comprehensive survey of 
the legal statutes in effect throughout the 
country and of the various types of legal 
documents used by companies in obtain- 
ing storage rights. Such a survey was ini- 
tiated last year by the A. G. A. Subcom- 
mittee on Storage Lease Forms of the 
section’s Committee on Underground 
Storage. This report is expected to be 
completed next year. In the meantime, a 
general statement and analysis has been 
prepared by the subcommittee and will 
be presented by its chairman, Charles W. 
Studt, Union Gas System, Inc., Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. 

Research Project NX-4, on Large Di- 
ameter Orifice Testing, conducted under 
the PAR Program will be described in a 
unique color film taken during the actual 
tests. Produced by the Daniel Orifice Fit- 
ting Co., it will be introduced by F. M. 
Partridge, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles. Mr. Partridge will also dis- 
cuss the latest developments in large vol- 
ume measurement. 

Other papers to be presented during 
the three afternoon sessions will cover 
electronics as a tool for communications 
and control in the gas industry, load dis- 
patching, a report on the comparative ad- 
vantages of leasing vs. purchase of auto- 
motive and mobile equipment, applica- 
tion of fire control and slug purge for 
pipeline maintenance, coordination of 
corrosion control, and a report on the gas 
turbine driven centrifugal compressors 
for gas transmission. 
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Convention program to prime section 
members for broad attack on top sales problems 


Salesmen to study plans for ’54 








here do we go from here? 

Residential gas men will learn 
more about the objectives of the indus- 
trywide “Action Program’ from the 
general sessions of the A. G. A. Con- 
vention in St. Louis this month. Specific 
suggestions and constructive approaches 
in the domestic field will be covered at 
the Residential Gas Section’s meeting in 
Kiel Auditorium on Monday afternoon, 
October 26. 

Beginning at 2:00 PM, a hard-hitting 
program will focus attention on some 
of the industry's major sales problems. 
R. J. Vandagriff, general sales manager, 
Laclede Gas Co., and Section chairman, 
will act as keynoter. He will focus at- 
tention on progress that the Section has 
made toward solution of these prob- 
lems since the start of its long-range 
or “year-ahead’” planning program in 
1948. 

Next order of business will be the 
teport of the Nominating Committee 
by W. J. Schmidt, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, Long 
Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Election of Section officers for the com- 
ing year will follow. 

An aggressive and forceful speaker, 
B. B. Turner, sales manager of the range 
division, Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, 
will address the meeting on ‘Razors, 
Radios and Ranges.” Mr. Turner will 
probe the fallacy of trying to sell ap- 
pliances on price rather than on merits 
of the equipment and advantages to the 
customer. He will spell out what has 
happened to other industries that have 
adhered to the “price” philosophy. 

“On Target” is the title of the presen- 
tation by another well known sales 
leader, James F. Donnelly, vice-presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 


ISSUE OF OCTOBER, 1953 


A special feature of the program at that 
time will be the presentation of awards 
to utility winners in the “AIM” Gas Re- 
frigerator Sales Contest sponsored by the 
A. G. A. Gas Refrigeration Committee. 
The awards have been donated by Servel. 

“What's the Score for '54?” A perti- 
nent question which will be answered 
by H. Vinton Potter, A. G. A. Coordi- 
nator of Advertising and Promotion. He 
will spell out the timing, themes, and 
media for A. G. A.’s 1954 sales pro- 
motional and advertising programs as 
recommended by the Residential Gas 
Section and prepared by the A. G. A. 
Promotion Bureau. This year the Bu- 
reau is publishing a complete plan book 
with details of all A. G. A. promotion 
programs for 1954. Copies are expected 
to be available around the middle of 
October, giving member companies the 
earliest opportunity in A. G. A. history 
to plan their tie-in programs. 





Chairman R. J. Vandagriff will spotlight 
progress made under the Residential Gas 
Section’s “Year-Ahead” planning program 


One of the nation’s best speakers on 
sales and sales techniques will be selected 
to present a dramatic feature presenta- 
tion on modern sales techniques. Using 
the title “Bringing the Customer to the 
Merchandise,” this guest authority will 
discuss ways and means to clinch the or- 
der in the last three feet of the sale. 

Concluding event on the program will 
be a showing of a color motion picture 
from the “Operation Blue Flame’’ series 
sponsored by Caloric Stove Company. 
This practical program for TV merchan- 
dising on an industrywide scale features 
the nationally known cooking expert, 
Mrs. Dione Lucas. The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company was one of the first utili- 
ties to join the “Dione Lucas Network.” 
W. E. Himsworth, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Brooklyn Union, will show how 
his company has used the program and 
summarize the results obtained. 





Vice-Chairman Raymond Little has been 
nominated to direct the gas industry's 
broad residential gas program next year 
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(Continued from page 3) 


description of products and their uses above everything else 
at a sales meeting. 

After that, salesmen rank: Tips on how to sell a product; 
charts, models and films to bring out sales points; comparison 
of products with competitors’ lines; how to meet sales argu- 
ments of competitive products; prices compared with those of 
competitors; demonstration gimmicks and samples to help 
sell the product; data on size of market and how much it is 
worth; a question-and-answer period to help clear up prob- 
lems and an outline of national consumer product advertising. 

Most salesmen indicated that they feel sales meetings gen- 
erally are too long and drawn out. Many said they resent 
executives, sales managers and others who walk in and out 
of meetings at will, giving the impression that they have more 
important things on their minds. Falsely enthusiastic pep talks 
by executives were smacked down hard by a majority of 
salesmen. 

Most salesmen also turned thumbs down on attempts to gloss 
over a product’s weak points, long-winded presentations, 
canned talks, false claims and half-truths.—Advertising Age. 


A “CORKER AD” 


“Here is an excellent example of fusion of headline and 
illustration and reader” says Clyde Bedell of a hard-hitting 
gas laundry dryer advertisement by The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany. As far as we know, this is the first time that a utility 
company advertisement has been so honored by Mr. Bedell 
in his widely read column “Looking at the Retail Ads” in Ad- 
vertising Age Magazine (page 58, August 10). East Ohio’s 
job is a large five-column advertisement entitled “Summer 
or not . . . I still want a gas laundry dryer!” 


MANAGEMENT EXCELLENCE 


Aggressive utility leadership can overcome tremendous 
obstacles. This is dramatically illustrated by Portland (Ore.) 
Gas & Coke Company which has just won a Certificate of 
Management Excellence from the American Institute of Man- 
agement. 

AIM noted that the company, facing multiple problems of 
rare complexity, has increased its earning power and estab- 
lished a firmer foundation for earnings than in the past, de- 
spite the lack of natural gas. It rated as “superb” C. H. 
Gueffroy, president of Portland Gas & Coke. Special plaudits 
went to two vice-presidents, James F. Bell for improvement of 
gas manufacturing processes, and R. G. Barnett for the com- 
pany’s exceptional sales vigor. The AIM audit also noted 
that the 11-man board of directors is resident within the 
utility’s service area and “is unusually representative. It 
embraces consumers, management, civic-minded persons, and 
the banking profession.” 
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TIME FOR THE OFFENSIVE 


ls the gas water heating load threatened? A. B. Cameron, 
president of Ruud Manufacturing Co., believes that it defi- 
nitely is—and by an electric campaign that is knocking at the 
back door so subtlely that some gas companies haven't rec- 
ognized the full danger. 

How important is the laundry load? Mr. Cameron cites 
American Home Laundry Association’s estimate that by 1960 
approximately 18 million automatic clothes washers will be 
in use. Every one of these, he says, is a hot prospect for hot 
water. 

What is the electric industry doing to capture this huge mar- 
ket? The answer is “plenty!” First, they are backing a “wash 
every day” program to spread the load—electric water heat- 
ers are not able to supply enough hot water to adequately 
wash several loads at one time. Second, most automatic 
dishwashers now coming out are equipped with an electric 
heating element. Moreover, electric is pressing the point 
that with an electric booster in the washer they can supply 
all the hot water needed for both clothes washer and dish- 
washer. Electric’s objectives, Mr. Cameron argues, is to take 
the washer’s hot water load first and the entire water heating 
load second. 

What can the gas industry do about it? Gas companies 
should say “Wash when you wish, don’t wish when you 
wash!” They should add: “Gas gives you a wash-day; elec- 
tricity gives you a wash-week!” 


|’ 


Mr. Cameron calls for gas companies to launch immediate 
aggressive promotions to sell modern gas water heaters that 
will make the electric booster a useless and unnecessary 
expense. By “modern” gas water heaters, he means those 
that can store hot water at 160 degrees or better and that 
have the Btu input to supply the automatic washer continu- 
ously with hot water of the right temperature and in the right 
quantity. 

We must replace the old obsolete jalopies on our lines with 
up-to-date high input, high temperature gas water heaters. 
The sooner the gas industry adopts a new laundry load pro- 
gram, the sooner the manufacturers will produce the water 
heaters needed for that program. 

Utilizing the research talents of an eminent authority, Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack (see “Hot water in the laundry” by Dr. 
Mack, A. G. A. MONTHLY, February 1949, page 7), Mr. 
Cameron’s firm has published a comprehensive 80-page 
book “All About Modern Home Laundering.” The hot water 
story is shown as an integral part of the home laundering 
operation. More than 50,000 copies have been distributed 
already. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Cameron that a common sense 
laundry program employing the new book will sel! all makes 
of good gas water heaters. Some of the basic ideas in this 
laundering book will be used in A. G. A.’s 1954 national 
water heating campaign. Meanwhile, the Association’s field 
representatives are introducing the book to gas companies as 
a recommended selling piece. 

You may or may not completely agree with Mr. Cameron’s 
points. But one thing is certain. Our industry must not under- 
estimate the strength of the electric campaign. Let’s launch 
the gas industry's offensive without further delay! 
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Altoona first gas 
industry ‘‘test city” 


LTOONA, PA., has been chosen by Ameri- 
can Gas Association as one of the ‘Test 
Cities” under the new Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Program. 
In the Altoona area, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company will put natural gas under a fig- 
urative microscope to determine how gas serv- 


Mainwaring elected at 


IDST 1890 GAS lights and horse-drawn 

carriages, 939 delegates and guests of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association celebrated their 
Diamond Jubilee convention in San Francisco, 
September 9-11. 

While the props were almost antique, the 
mental attitudes and ideas expressed during 
the meeting were strictly 1953. At a general 
business session, W. C. Mainwaring, vice- 
president and assistant to the president, British 
Columbia Electric Co., Vancouver, was elected 
president of PCGA to succeed James S. Moul- 
ton, vice-president and executive engineer, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
Other new officers are: vice-president—E. D. 
Sherwin, president, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co.; treasurer—Harry McGann, auditor divi- 
sion accounts, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco. In addition, four directors were 
named: A. E. Engelbright, vice-president and 
general manager of Honolulu Gas Co.; W. W. 
Jacobs, vice-president, Southern California 
Gas Co.; J. D. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City; and W. R. Smith, Sr., president, 
Continental Water Heater Co., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Mainwaring, the new PCGA president, 
has served in the utility field for 42 years. He 
began as a meter reader for Nanaimo Gas & 
Power Co., British Columbia, advanced to 
company manager in six years, carved a suc- 
cessful selling career with Northern Electric 
Company and joined the British Columbia 
vtility in 1932 as merchandise manager. Since 
then, he has advanced through the positions 
of general sales manager, vice-president, head 
of Vancouver Island operations and assistant 
to the president. 

Mr. Moulton delivered a major address at 
the Wednesday luncheon session. 

“Natural gas usage is breaking records 
every month, yet underground supplies con- 
tinue to increase,” he declared. He explained 
that some authorities predict a 40 percent in- 
crease in Pacific Coast gas sales in the next five 
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ice facilities, as well as gas appliance sales, 
can be improved and extended. The test pro- 
gram will extend for a year. 

Christy Payne, Jr., vice-president of Peoples 
Natural, said that “the intensive research pro- 
gram planned in Altoona is expected to re- 
act to the advantage of all districts served by 
Peoples Gas in Western Pennsylvania. 

“When, through concentrated study in the 
‘Test City’ of Altoona, we are able to dis- 
cover new and better ways of serving the gas 
consumer,” the official explained, “the com- 
pany will take a further step. The improved 
customer-benefit techniques will be passed on 
to all other parts of the System.” 

Mr. Payne added that “when good results 
are foreseen through changed methods, Peo- 
ples Natural will not hesitate to revise the old 
or standard ways of doing things.” 

In the opening phase of the “Test City’’ pro- 
gram in Altoona, the company is conducting 
a new gas service school. Objective is to put 
increased emphasis on better service, and the 
school curriculum is designed to aid gas ap- 
pliance users in getting top performance from 
their gas equipment. 


years and others foresee a 25-year growth that 
will double or triple present demands. 

Another keynote speaker was Frank C. 
Smith, president of Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., Texas and president of American Gas 
Association, who told delegates that the co- 
lossal expansion of the gas industry is making 
the business world aware of its dynamic na- 
ture. Mr. Smith warned that such expansion 
carries with it responsibilities which each 
member of the industry must grow to meet. 

James F. Donnelly, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Servel, Inc., and president of Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, averred 
that a big cut in defense production would not 
set back the nation’s economy. Rather, he said, 
it would enable industry to apply its warborn 
know-how to home building and moderniza- 
tion, product improvement, and expansion of 
domestic services. Mr. Donnelly said the like- 
lihood that government buying will be reduced 
sharply makes it imperative that businessmen 
turn to the public to maintain sales volume. 

Dean H. Mitchell urged his listeners to cre- 
ate a better living for the people they serve. 
Mr. Mitchell is president of Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co. and chairman of the 
American Gas Association’s Committee on Gas 
Industry Development. Mr. Mitchell advocated 
establishing a more stable future for the gas 
industry by supporting the industry “Action 
Program’’. Mr. Mitchell explained the accom- 
plishments of the program to date, and of 
the 15 recommendations in the fields of mar- 
keting, servicing, safety and research. The rec- 
ommendations are calculated to encourage and 
promote the sale of high quality gas appliances, 
to ensure their proper installation and servic- 
ing, and to extend benefits of gas as a fuel to 
the maximum number of customers. 

Others who delivered major addresses dur- 
ing the convention were W. J. Bailey, Jr., 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., Monrovia; 
J. T. Mahl, Mahl Manufacturing Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.; Gerry Swinehart, Carl 





Other phases planned will include a com- 
prehensive study of distribution facilities, in- 
creased promotional aids to appliance dealers, 
Opinion surveys among Altoona customers, and 
a close look at servicing problems in all cus- 
tomer classifications. 

“Peoples welcomed the opportunity, in con- 
junction with the American Gas Association 
project, of studying and putting added empha- 
sis on ways and means of improving natural 
gas service not only in Altoona, but elsewhere 
throughout the System,’”’ Mr. Payne declared. 

“We know that natural gas has many advan- 
tages for the consumer,” he said. “We know, 
too, that gas ranges, refrigerators, clothes dry- 
ers, incinerators, water heaters, heating equip- 
ment have many recognized and popular merits. 

“We want, during this “Test City’ project, to 
make what we already know readily available 
to present and potential gas appliance users. 

“We are excited about the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of this experimental program. We 
feel that the fundamental role of Peoples Gas 
is to give the public superior gas service. This 
kind of concentrated planning can help us 
achieve that objective.” 


Pacific Coast diamond jubilee 





W. C. Mainwaring E. D. Sherwin 


Byoir and Associates, Inc., New York; Grove 
Lawrence, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; W. C. Mainwaring; H. L. Farrar, 
Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco; Edith 
Ramsay, The American Home Magazine; Stu- 
art M. Campbell, Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
Chicago; Walter G. Barlow, Opinion Re- 
search Corp., Princeton, N. J.; Leonard Read, 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., Ir- 
vington-on-Hudson, New York. 

In addition, the Honorable Thomas H. 
Kuchel, United States Senator for California; 
A. W. Turner, Southern California Gas Co.; 
Raymond W. White, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co.; F. A. Hough, Southern California Gas 
Co.; Charles T. Chave and Bradford C. White, 
both of Stone and Webster Engineering Corp., 
Boston, and G. R. Walton, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Houston. 

The outstanding contributions of several 
members were lauded when they were in- 
ducted into the honorary Forty-Niner Club. 
W. M. Jacobs, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Southern California Gas Co., was given 
a special award for outstanding service. Others 
cited were: C. P. De Yonge, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co.; Harry Farrar, Pacific Public Serv- 
ice Co.; Elting Henderson and R. D. Mc- 
Mahon, Southern California Gas Co.; N. K. 
Senatoroff, Southern Counties Gas Company. 
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Utilities advised to build supplemental gas facilities 


RE LONG DISTANCE transmission lines 

the complete answer to the nation’s in- 
creasing demand for natural gas as a domestic, 
commercial, and industrial fuel? Dr. Jerome 
J. Morgan thinks not. The purpose of his new 
book, Gasification of Hydrocarbons (Moore 
Publishing Co., N. Y., $4.75), published last 
month, is twofold: first, to show gas utility 
companies why they should build auxiliary 
production facilities to supplement natural gas 
in city supplies; second, to tell them how to 
determine what facilities are best suited to 
their local conditions. 

Serving more than 26 million customers at 
the end of 1952, the gas industry anticipates 
an additional four to six million new custom- 
ers by 1960. To maintain its competitive po- 
sition with other fuels and to keep expanding 


its service, the gas industry must be able to 
supply all customers with all the gas they 
want at all times. 

Present pipelines, and those to be built, can 
deliver only so much gas. What about the 
surging demand for house heating, with its 
peak load in winter months? What about sea- 
sonal fluctuation in peak use of gas by indus- 
try? What if there is a line-break emergency? 

These and other factors make adequate, con- 
tinuous gas service impossible to all types of 
customers at certain seasons in many localities. 
The answer, according to Dr. Morgan (author 
of American Gas Practice, the standard text 
on city gas since 1926), is for gas utilities to 
build auxiliary production facilities for peak 
shaving and emergency standby. A few large 
utilities have already done this. Others know 


they must start planning to do so. 

In Gasification of Hydrocarbons, Dr. Mor- 
gan reviews all processes for economical pro- 
duction of gas from hydrocarbons. Special em- 
phasis is given to the newer processes for us- 
ing Btu gases that are satisfactory substitutes 
for natural gas. Detailed data is given on each 
process, why and how it has been used by gas 
utilities for supplementary gas. 

The material in the book recently appeared 
as a series of articles in Gas Age. Harold W. 
Springborn, executive editor of Gas Age, 
thinks it’s possible that the industry may in 
the not too-distant future witness a manu- 
factured gas plant construction boom almost 
as great as the natural gas pipeline boom just 
experienced. 


Voila! Gas goes international at home furnishings show 


OMANTIC ports-of-call and intriguing 
foreign lands made invaluable, unique con- 
tributions to the huge International Gas 
Kitchen featured during the recent Home Fur- 
nishings Show in New York. Built by Mutsch- 
ler Brothers Company and located in the mid- 
dle of Grand Central Palace’s main floor, the 


ISCC warns of unsound 


XTREME caution should be used in the 
application of devices for control of cor- 
rosion and scaling that are characterized by 
supposed operation without any apparent basis 
of sound scientific principles and for which no 


Winner gets range 


eee —— 





Tulsa homemaking teacher, Mrs. Ora Mayberry, 
receives Chambers console range she won during 
American Home Economics Association Convention 
from Richard Mason (center), appliance dealer, 
and Delos Coover, Chambers district distributor 





kitchen spearheaded the 1953 Home Show’s 
international motif. 

The beautiful turquoise and yellow kitchen 
was furnished with a Chambers console range, 
Servel gas ice-maker refrigerator, Whirlpool 
gas dryer and automatic washer. 

The international kitchen was not merely 


corrosion control devices 


adequate performance data are available. 

This warning is sounded by the Inter Society 
Corrosion Committee, a group of about 35 
delegates from major technical societies in the 
United States and Canada. Sponsored by the 


“for show.” Each day, outstanding foreign 
chefs used the gas appliances to prepare fa- 
mous recipes from their native countries. 
Among the thousands who were impressed 
with gas homemaking ambassadors of Spain, 
Colombia and Thailand who attended their 
national cooking sessions. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers, 
the group promotes the use of scientifically 
sound and effective devices and discourages de- 
pendence on unsound and ineffective methods 
of corrosion control. 


Survey by air speeds Gulf Interstate pipeline 


ATERAL lines for the 860-mile, 30-inch 

Gulf Interstate pipeline being built to carry 
gas for Columbia Gas System from Louisiana 
fields to West Virginia, will be laid through 
miles of Louisiana bayous. To speed up the 
survey, engineers have taken to the air (see 
frontispiece illustration). Using a helicopter, 
the surveying crews can cover ten to 15 miles 
a day. 

The new pipeline is being built by Gulf In- 
terstate Gas Company to carry gas exclusively 
for Columbia Gas System. Gulf Interstate, an 
independent pipeline company, will not own 
the gas it carries, but will gather gas which 
Columbia has contracted for, and will deliver 


it to United Fuel Gas Company, one of the op- 
erating companies of Columbia Gas System. 
The 300-375 million cubic feet a day that the 
line is designed to carry will go into the sys- 
tem’s pooled supply for distribution through- 
out its seven-state operating territory. 

The $129 million project is scheduled to be 
completed by the end of 1954. Construction 
was started in July. The line, which begins 
near the town of Rayne in Acadia Parish, La., 
extends northeastward through Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, terminating at 
United Fuel’s Kenova compressor station near 
the Kentucky-West Virginia border. It crosses 
six large rivers, including the Mississippi. 


Dresser leader surveys Argentine resources 


B. O'CONNOR, executive vice-president of 

. Dresser Industries, Inc., has returned from 
a 5,000-mile, government-sponsored airplane 
tour in which he surveyed the resources of 
Argentina. 

It is Mr. O’Connor’s opinion that the Ar- 
gentinians are seeking closer trade relations 
with the United States and are determined to 
become a self-sufficient country. In a new five- 
year development program, Argentinian lead- 


ers are encouraging American participation to 
develop oil and gas resources, and are consid- 
ering plans for American firms to conduct 
mineral explorations, drill and lay oil pipe- 
lines. 

Mr. O’Connor stated further that the Ar- 
gentinian government is making great strides 
in public housing and in improving the coun- 
try’s standard of living. 
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INGAA workshop sketches public relations program 


mos THAN 100 advertising and pub- 
lic relations executives from all parts 
of the country participated in the first in a 
series of public information workshop 
conferences to be sponsored by Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America 
at Dallas, Texas, September 10. The meet- 
ing brought the first public showing of a 
variety of advertising and information 
material designed to implement INGAA’s 
new public relations program. 

W. E. Wilson, public relations director, 
United Gas System, and _ chairman, 
INGAA Public Information Advisory 
Committee, acted as conference chairman. 
C. P. Rather, president of INGAA, 
stressed the need for a united industry 
program. “First,” he said, “it is important 
that the natural gas industry understands 
itself. The producer, the pipeliner and the 
distributor must know what makes the 
other click.” Secondly, he continued, 
is of the utmost importance that the public 
obtain a proper understanding of the natu- 
ral gas industry—what parts of it are pub- 
lic utilities and regulated as such, and 
those that are not.” 

Declaring that the discovery of gas is 
becoming more difficult, expensive and 
hazardous, Mr. Rather called for ade- 
quate incentive to encourage exploration. 
“We are convinced that the regulation of 
gas production according to public utility 
standards will stifle the future discovery 
of natural gas,” he said. 

Major part of the morning session was 
devoted to a review of the advertising and 
copy themes and materials compiled by 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., the agency con- 
ducting the program. Vincent R. Fowler, 
vice-president of the agency, presented the 
material, consisting of monthly series of 
advertisements, radio spots, employee in- 
formation, stockholder folders, and speak- 
er’s kit. He outlined the dual theme in the 
first phase of the campaign as: (1) The 
importance to the consumer of encourag- 
ing discovery and production of natural 
gas to assure adequate, dependable sup- 
plies, and (2) What goes into the all-in- 
dustry job of finding, producing, trans- 
porting and distributing natural gas. 
One series of materials has been pre- 
pared for pipeline companies, and another 
for distribution companies. It was empha- 
sized throughout the meeting that INGAA 
advertisements and information materials 
will be furnished to all companies who 
want to use them, regardless of their finan- 
cial support of the program. 

Rounding out the morning session were 
addresses by John A. Ferguson, executive 
director, INGAA, and S. D. Whiteman, 
president, Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Co., Inc., Hastings, Nebraska. 
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Paul Kayser, president, El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., spoke during the luncheon on “A 
Unified and Interdependent Gas Industry 
Working for the Consumer.” Emphasiz- 
ing the interdependence of producer, pipe- 
liner and distributor, Mr. Kayser said that 
each should frame its policy so as to effect 
maximum service to the consumer. Of the 
team that serves natural gas to the public, 
he pointed out, “the distributor is neces- 
sarily nearest to the consumer. His welfare 
is one of the absolute essentials involved 
in adequate service. If he does not have 
an adequate supply to meet the demands 


pp for consumers 


of his consumers, his business is restricted 
and the service is unsatisfactory.” 

The entire afternoon session was de- 
voted to panel discussions on stockholder 
information, employee communications, 
localizing national information for press, 
radio and television, and coordinating 
speakers’ bureau activities. Panel leaders 
were: Paul. Hodges, Cities Service Co., 
New York; M. H. North, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa; John F. Lynch, La 
Gloria Corp., Corpus Christi, and Marshall 
Newcomb, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 
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Display tells importance of underground storage 





This poster illustrating PNGMA slogan will soon be displayed by member gas companies 





NDERGROUND GAS storage plays a vital 

role for natural gas space-heating cus- 
tomers. To demonstrate exactly how impor- 
tant it is, the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association has designed a full-color illustra- 
tion of its slogan “Underground Gas Storage 
is Winter Heat’. 

The painting is an adaptation of the before 
and after technique—a summer countryside 
scene illustrating a gas storage operation and 
a winter city scene of homes, churches, fac- 
tories and schools, their windows aglow with 
interior warmth amid the snow. 

The six by three foot water color poster is 
painted on heavy board and is hinged in the 
middle to permit easy shipping and simple 
display. 

First public display of the poster, as well 
as photographs of natural gas operations and 
printed messages, was by the United Natural 
Gas Company. The exhibit is now touring the 
company’s offices in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, after which it will be used in similar 
ways by other member companies. 


A. G.A. publishing work on purging, gaseous fuels 


WO VALUABLE A. G. A. technical pub- 

lications were being rushed into print as 

the MONTHLY went to press. Both books may 
be ready by convention time. 

“Gaseous Fuels’”—Publication of the sec- 
ond edition of “Gaseous Fuels” has been 
awaited with great interest by the technical 
men in the gas industry. This reference book 
is available not only to technical and science 
men and executive managers in the gas in- 
dustry but to technically minded students in 
colleges throughout the country. The book 
includes discussions of recent developments 
and problems of the industry and provides 
a comprehensive study of the properties, be- 
havior, and utilization of fuel gases. A care- 
ful perusal of the contents will give convinc- 
ing proof of this thoroughness and demon- 
strate the wide scope covered in the field of 
the gas industry’s technology. 


A. G. A. announces new 


ISTED BELOW are publications released 
last month up to closing time of this 
issue of the MONTHLY. Information in pa- 
rentheses indicates audiences for which each 
publication is aimed. 


OPERATING 

@ A21.3—American Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cast Iron Pit Cast Pipe for Gas 
(for distribution engineers using cast iron 
pipe). Sponsored by Cast Iron Pipe Stand- 
ards Subcommittee. Available from Ameri- 
can Gas Association Headquarters, New 
York, for 25 cents a copy. 


@ A21.7 American Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cast Iron Pipe Centrifugally Cast 
in Metal Molds for Gas (same data as 
A21.3). 


@ A21.9 American Standard Specifica- 
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“Gaseous Fuels” is a successor to “Fuel- 
Flue Gases” which was published in 1940 
and reprinted in 1941. The first edition of 
“Gaseous Fuels’ was published in 1948. The 
forthcoming second edition has been revised 
and enlarged to bring it up to date. 

“Purging Principles and Practice’’—The 
need for something in writing on purging 
was felt some 25 years ago by gas engineers 
in American Gas Association. Accordingly, a 
committee was formed to prepare a text on 
proposed purging procedures. The result was 
two volumes entitled “The Purging of Gas 
Holders,” issued in 1933, and “The Purging 
of Gas Piping and Gas Apparatus,” issued in 
1939. These volumes have served the industry 
well during the years and the act of purging 
has become a safety measure in many com- 
panies. 

Aware of the importance of the application 


of purging principles, A. G. A. decided to 
review the entire subject to bring the Associa- 
tion’s recommended procedures up to date 
and to include equipment not included till 
now. Accordingly, the committee was formed 
under the chairmanship of A. Dudley Harri- 
son, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Un- 
der his leadership the work was organized 
and started. After he found it necessary to 
resign from the committee, his work was 
taken over by G. R. King, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. 

This new book has been prepared with ma- 
terial from numerous sources both inside and 
outside the gas industry. The committee has 
endeavored to make the entire text as authen- 
tic and accurate as possible with the objective 
of bringing into one volume pertinent theory 
and practical information on the subject of 
purging. 


publications during September 


tions for Cast Iron Pipe Centrifugally Cast 
in Sand Lined Molds for Gas (same data as 
A21.3 and A21.7). Other standards of the 
A21 series can be obtained from American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45 Street, 
New York City. 


RESIDENTIAL 

@ Pattern for Profit, A. G. A. Dealer Sales 
Program (for all gas utility companies and 
domestic gas appliance manufacturers). Pre- 
pared by the Residential Gas Section’s 
Dealer Sales Committee, and available from 
A. G. A. Headquarters for $6.00. 


SAFETY 


@ Setting Up Your Safety Program (for 
gas utility safety directors). Sponsored by 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee 
and available from A. G. A. Headquarters, 
free to members. 


STATISTICAL 
@ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
July, 1953 (for entire industry). Prepared 
by and available from A. G. A. Bureau of 
Statistics, free. 


@ Economics of Gas Househeating and Re- 
lated Load Characteristics—Progress Report 
and Case Studies (for gas utilities, market 
research, rate and sales departments). Spon- 
sored by Committee on Economics and Rate 
Committee. Available from Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, $1.00 a copy. 


@ Review of Fatal Injuries in the Gas 
Utility Industry During 1952 (for gas com- 
panies, safety directors). Sponsored by 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee, 
and available from the Bureau of Statistics, 
free. 
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New Jersey gas men urged to spur industry crusade 


HOUSANDS of words can be written on the 

action program for gas industry develop- 
mer:t, but only positive action on the local 

| can put the program into effect. This 
thuxyht was dramatically presented to more 
dean 300 members of the New Jersey Gas As- 
ociation at the group’s annual meeting in 
‘pring Lake, N. J., last month. 

J. Theodore Wolfe and Stanley H. Hobson, 
members of the A. G. A. and GAMA Indus- 
try Development Committees, respectively, ap- 
pealed for strong company efforts to prove to 
the public that gas is the truly modern fuel. 
Mr. Wolfe, executive vice-president, Con- 
solidated Gas Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore and a director of American Gas 
Association, noted that the success of the pro- 
gram will be determined by the number of 
gas companies that assume responsibility for 
establishing an adequate volume of gas ap- 
pliance sales. 

Mr. Hobson, president, George D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill., called for a crusading 
spirit and industrywide acceptance of the de- 
pendable automatic gas range. ‘“The match 
will never again be modern,” he declared. 

Frederick G. Sandstrom, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc., and vice- 
chairman, A. G. A. Committee on Distribution 
Design and Development, traced the progress 
made by A. G. A. groups on revision of the 
existing ASA code on gas transmission and 
distribution piping systems. 

In the president’s report, Elmer A. Smith, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
announced that the association was forming 
a commercial practices committee to help de- 
velop improved customer relations. He noted 
that the Spring Lake meeting was dedicated to 
new ideas in the gas industry. 

“The Future Development of New Jersey” 


Three new standards published on cast iron pipe 


EW AMERICAN STANDARDS dealing 
with three types of cast iron pipe of di- 
rect interest to the gas industry were published 
last month and are available for general use. 
Old standards of American Gas Association 
are brought up-to-date in these three new pub- 
lications: ‘‘American Standard Specifications 
for Cast Iron Pit Cast Pipe for Gas’ (A21.3), 
“American Standard Specifications for Cast 
Iron Pipe Centrifugally Cast in Metal Molds 
for Gas” (A21.7), and “American Standard 


Masks have voice boxes 


EMAND-TYPE oxygen and air masks and 

apparatus now include speaking dia- 
phragms as standard equipment, the Mine 
Safety Appliance Corp., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced. 

Voice communication has steadily gained 
popularity among mask users not only because 
it promotes efficiency and morale, but also be- 
cause it eliminates errors and hazards that may 
result from lack of liaison. Sound-powered 
telephone equipment also may be used with 
the speaking diaphragms, to permit communi- 
cation over longer distances. 
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Edward C. Baumann (left), safety assistant, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., watches F. A. 
Lydecker (right), utility vice-president and NJGA past-president, award A. G. A. McCarter 


dals for ful artificial resuscitation to employees Earl W. Hughes and Joseph Lowe 





was discussed by Clayton S. Cronkright, in- 
dustrial representative, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., and secretary, Industrial Devel- 
opment Committee, New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He urged gas companies to 
inspire civic leaders to plan and zone in every 
community for balanced and orderly devel- 
opment. 

Virgil L. Rankin, president, Virgil L. 
Rankin Associates, presented an exposition on 
“Public Relations and Successful Manage- 
ment’. He showed how public relations is a 
philosophy of business management that 
should be right up with production, finance 
and marketing distribution as “the fourth leg 
of a former three-legged stool’. 


Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe Centrifugally 
Cast in Sand Lined Molds for Gas” (A21.9). 

A21 is jointly sponsored by American Gas 
Association, American Water Works Associ- 
ation, New England Water Works Associa- 
tion, and American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Work on the three new standards was 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Cast Iron 
Pipe Standards of the A. G. A. Operating Sec- 
tion. E. G. Watkins, division engineer, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 


New Jersey gas men elected the following 
officers for the new year: president—Henry 
Rohrs, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., 
Elizabeth; first vice-president—Harry E. Car- 
ver, City Gas Company of New Jersey, Maple- 
wood; second vice-president—Dale Otto, New 
Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park; reelected 
secretary—W. D. Relyea, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark. 

Part of the program was devoted to a special 
presentation of A. G. A. McCarter Medals for 
successful resuscitation. F. A. Lydecker, vice- 
president, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
a past-president of the New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation, presented the medals and certificates to 
two special fitters in his company, Earl W. 
Hughes and Joseph Lowe. 


is currently subcommittee chairman. Follow- 
ing review by other operating men, the sub- 
committee’s work was approved by American 
Standards Association. 

These three standards (A21.3, A21.7 and 
A21.9) are available from the Order Depart- 
ment, American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Price is 25 
cents a copy. Information on other items in this 
series of cast iron pipe standards can be ob- 
tained from American Standards Association. 


Course offers gas equipment instruction 


PPROXIMATELY FIVE HUNDRED nat- 
ural gas men participated in the thirteenth 
annual Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course. Sponsored by West Virginia Univer- 
sity’s School of Mines, Morgantown, the course 
was held from August 24-26 and was designed 
to provide gas men with an opportunity to 
learn the operation and repair of equipment 
used in gas measurement and pressure regula- 
tion. Over thirty manufacturing firms dis- 
played latest mechanical developments in the 
field. 
One of the principal program speakers was 


George S. Young, president, The Columbia 
Gas System, Inc. Mr. Young described the 
system’s new source of supply, Gulf Interstate 
Gas Company’s 860-mile pipeline from Louisi- 
ana. 

Among the other speakers were R. D. Rick- 
etts, vice-president, The Fish Engineering 
Corp., Houston; Short Course General Com- 
mittee Chairman, Clyde H. Whitwell, Equit- 
able Gas Co., Pittsburgh; Irvin Stewart, presi- 
dent, West Virginia University; and Hardin 
R. Harmer, West Virginia Oil and Natural 
Gas Association. 
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Statistics Bureau studies gas securities ownership 


HE A. G. A. BUREAU of Statistics is 

analyzing the volume and type of gas 
company securities held by major insurance 
companies, investment houses and mutual 
funds. 

This project, undertaken at the request 
of the Committee on Economics, is designed 
to provide a measure of the interest of in- 
stitutions in gas companies’ debt and equity 
securities. It is believed that the availability 


of this information, in addition to periodic 
reviews of changes in institutional holdings, 
will provide guideposts for the industry to 
obtain the large amount of capital needed 
for expansion. 

Tabulations will be prepared for the en- 
tire industry and for individual companies, 
from the basic statistics contained in the 
publications of the United States Statistical 
Associates, Inc. and Aigeltinger and Com- 


Purchasing and stores group joins management 


OP MANAGEMENT'S increasing interest 

in the work of the A. G. A. Purchasing 
and Stores Committee has resulted in transfer 
of the group to the General Management Sec- 
tion of A. G. A. During a two-day meeting 
in Cincinnati last month, the committee out- 
lined a 1954 program with a broad scope in 
the field of general management. 

Formerly known as the Materials and Sup- 
plies Committee, the Purchasing and Stores 
group has blazed a trail of accomplishment 
in the A. G. A. Accounting Section. One of 
its most important feats has been the pioneer- 
ing of a standard packaging program. Last 


spring the committee staged the first national 
purchasing and stores conference to be held 
by the gas industry. 

Five major objectives comprising a broad- 
end program of the Purchasing and Stores 
Committee have been announced by John C. 
Sims, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chairman 
of the group: 


(1) To study all phases of purchasing, re- 
ceiving, protecting, storing and disbursing 
materials, supplies and equipment. 

(2) To promote the standardization of ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment including 
packaged quantities, and the improvement of 


pany. 

When the first tabulation is completed, it 
will be available to all member companies, 
In the meantime, any member company de. 
siting information on institutional holdings 
of its own securities, or further informa. 
tion regarding the publications themselves, 
should address its inquiries to the A. G. A, 
Bureau of Statistics. 


section 


shipping containers. 

(3) To analyze materials handling methods 
and aid in the development of handling equip. 
ment. 

(4) To advise and assist the gas industry 
in acquiring materials in times of national 
and local emergencies. 

(5) To submit findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Association for dissemination to 
members. 


Pat H. Butler, Jr., Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C., is the incoming 


chairman of the Purchasing and Stores Com.— 


mittee for 1953-54. 


A.G.A. ’54 gas appliance sales program available 


HO WILL 
WIN the 
1954 appliance 
an active and aggressive 





sales race? Will it 
gas industry? 
Although these questions must remain un- 
answered for some time, the industry can gain 
a spectacular lead, weeks before the starting 
shot. The many committees involved in plan- 
ning and implementing American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s sales promotion and advertising have 
accelerated their activities to the point where 
they are able to present, before the 1953 An- 


Foreign visitors send thanks to A.G.A. personnel 


ORDS OF APPRECIATION warm the 
heart of almost everyone—gas men are 
no exception to the rule. 

Following are excerpts of gratifying letters 
from three foreign visitors. The first is from 
W. W. Pettingell, general manager, The Aus- 
tralian Gas Light Co., Sydney, while the sec- 
ond comes from Fumio Sugimuro and Masao 
Futo, Tokyo Gas Co., Ltd., Japan. 

“During recent years several senior officers 
of the Australian Gas Light Company, includ- 
ing myself, have visited the United States of 
America for the purpose of examining vari- 
ous phases of the gas industry. 

“On all occasions we have been taken in 
hand by the American Gas Association per- 
sonnel who have spared no effort in furthering 
our investigations. At the same time most gen- 


Mid-southeasterners to 


ampere ARRANGEMENTS have been made 
for the annual meeting of the Mid-South- 
eastern Gas Association on November 18-20. 
The meeting will be held this year in the Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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nual Convention, a complete sales program 
for all of 1954! This is the first time that all 
sales campaigns have been planned so far in 
advance. 

A comprehensive 12-page Plan Book gives 
the basic structure of each national, industry- 
wide campaign that A. G. A. will sponsor in 
1954. The Plan Book, which will be mailed 
to utilities and dealers in mid-October, de- 
tails the theme, objective, copy idea, special 
features and dealer appeal of each campaign 
and in addition tells what A. G. A. promo- 
tional aids will be available. It lists national 


erous hospitality has been extended and a 
great deal done to make our short stay both 
pleasant and profitable. 

“Without all this readily given assistance 
we would indeed be uphill in our investiga- 
tions in your magnificent country. 

“I have taken this opportunity, therefore, 
to convey to you my very sincere appreciation 
of the assistance given, in particular by the 
American Gas Association and also by the 
many members of the gas industry with whom 
we have had contact.” 

And from Japan: “. . . We simply don’t 
know how to express our deep appreciation 
of your hospitality and assistance which made 
our 70-day tour in the States most instructive 
as well as pleasent, and which enabled us to 


gather 


The association will sponsor again short 
courses in gas technology at North Carolina 
State College. Five identical four-week courses 
are being planned, the first of which will be- 
gin on March 15, 1954. 
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advertising support and tells when reprints 
and mats will be offered. Firm mailing dates 
for more complete campaign details are an- 
nounced. 

Careful examination of the book reveals that 


at all points, A. G. A. advertising and promo- 


tion during 1954 will follow the precepts of 


the “Action Program” for the Gas Industry.9 
With the information contained in the Plan 


Book, utilities and dealers can set up budgets 
and projects for the entire year. They can plan 
now to take every advantage of the Associa- 
tion’s coordinated promotions and advertising. 


achieve the purpose of our inspection tour. 

“Wonderful motor trips covering more than 
200 miles daily in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, magnificent skyscrapers in big cities, 
vast ptairies which seemed to have no end, 
completely mechanized piers and coal carbon- 
izing as well as mining facilities, and the 
gas industries in the States which were born 
and bred in the spirit of thoroughgoing pub- 
lic service have deeply impressed us. We are 
sure that these impressions and courtesies ex- 
tended to us shall never fade away in our 
memory. 

“We most earnestly desire that the knowl- 
edge we acquired in the States will serve to- 
ward improvement of Japanese industry, pro- 
motion of goodwill between the two nations.” 


Handy Flame sells gas 


ANDY FLAME, a jolly and efficient little 
salesman, has been adopted by the South 
Jersey Gas Co., Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The firm is the twenty-third utility to use 
the gas advertising character created six yeafs 
ago by H. W. Rohr, Jr., Indianapolis. 
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Montana-Dakota company names leading executives 


ONTANA-DAKOTA Utilities Company, 

Minneapolis, has announced several top 
level promotions. R. M. Heskett, former pres- 
jdent, is now chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Cecil W. Smith, vice-pres- 
ident since 1943, is president and Aytch P. 
Woodson, a company co-founder is vice-pres- 
ident and director. In addition, W. L. Hayes, 
secretary and general sales manager, and 
F. R. Gamble, financial officer and treasurer, 


Newlin named Oklahoma fuel 


—_ J. NEWLIN has been elected president 
of the State Fuel Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City. At the same time, the firm which sup- 
plies 16 Oklahoma cities with natural gas an- 
nounced the election of L. A. Seyffert, Colum- 
bus, as chairman of the board, L. E. Ferguson 
as first vice-president, Arlis Taylor as assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Mr. Newlin has been with the company 


Personal 
and 


otherwise 


lroquois utility promotes 


ROQUOIS GAS Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has 

advanced three executives. S. H. Nichols 
has been named to the newly-created post 
of executive vice-president, while Herbert 
D. Clay and Roger B. Cobb were appointed 
vice-presidents. All three men are members 
of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Nichols has been a vice-president of 
the company since 1943. He is a graduate of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Clay, formerly chief engineer, is a 
graduate of Penn State College, and has 
served the company since 1946. 

Mr. Cobb started with Iroquois in 1935 
as a helper on one of the company’s service 
trucks. A graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he has been general superintendent 
since 1952. 


have been named vice-presidents. 

Mr. Heskett, one of the founders of Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities, had been president since 
1943 when he succeeded the late Cyrus O. 
Yawkey. Mr. Heskett is active in gas indus- 
try affairs and this year serves as a director 
of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Smith, a recognized leader in the 
growth and development of the natural gas 
industry in the Middle West, has served the 


supply president 


since 1930, starting as assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. He was named general 
manager in 1945 and vice-president in 1950. 
Mr. Newlin is first vice-president of the Ok- 
lahoma Utilities Association, secretary of 
Southern Gas Association, and a member of 
American Gas Association. 

Mr. Seyffert was an official of the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation of Ohio and New 


company since 1927. He served on the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War and the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council during World War 
II and the postwar years. Mr. Smith is a mem- 
ber of American Gas Association and a direc- 
tor of Independent Natural Gas Association. 

Mr. Hayes is well-known in the A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section, and this year serves 
on its Managing Committee and Mid-West 
Regional Gas Sales Council. 


York for 43 years. At the time of his retire- 
ment, he was vice-president in the New York 
office. 

Mr. Ferguson, with the company since 1929, 
continues also in his position of superintend- 
ent, while Mr. Taylor, who has served the 
organization since 1946, advances from his 
former post as company auditor. 


Jacob succeeds Borger in two positions 


OHN J. JACOB, JR., has been named to 
follow Edward M. Borger as president of 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, and 
as a director of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 
New York. Mr. Borger, a leading gas indus- 
try executive, died on September 20. (See 
obituary section of the MONTHLY.) 

Mr. Jacob, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent' of Peoples Natural, began his career in 
1922 as a civil engineer and subsequently 
served as chief engineer and executive assistant 
to the president. In 1942, he was named vice- 
president and assistant manager of Peoples 
and New York State Natural and was ap- 


pointed executive vice- 
president of Peoples 
in January 1953. 

He was president 
of Natural Gas Men’s 
Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania in 
1951 and has been 
active in American 
Gas Association for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Jacob is a grad- 
uate of West Virginia 
University. 





John J. Jacob, Jr. 


Heyke follows Cuthrell at Brooklyn Union 


| renee E. HEYKE, JR., has been elected 
president of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
succeeding the late Hugh H. Cuthrell. (See 
this issue of the MONTHLY, page 48.) 

Mr. Heyke, who has been executive vice- 
president and a director, joined Brooklyn 
Union in 1933 after graduation from the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
He brings broad executive experience in pub- 
lic utility management to the presidency. 

Mr. Heyke served in the Navy during 
World War II and was released to inactive 
duty with the rank of lieutenant commander 
late in 1945. After he returned to Brooklyn 
Union, he was elected assistant vice-president, 
vice-president in 1948 and executive vice- 
president in 1951. 

The new president is active in gas industry 


Parks succeeds Abbot as chief engineer in Colorado 


RESTON PARKS has been named chief en- 

gineer for the Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 

Colorado Springs. He succeeds C. B. Abbot, 
who has retired. 

Mr. Parks joined the Interstate company in 
1946 and since then has served as gas engineer, 
assistant superintendent of production and 
marketing department and assistant to the vice- 
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president in charge of pipeline operations. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Colorado in 1934 and worked for seven years 
for the Arkansas Natural Gas Company. He is 
a member of the Pipeline Research Committee 
of the American Gas Association, and is on 
the gas transmission and distribution piping 
committee of the American Standards Asso- 


affairs, particularly 
through the work of 
the American Gas As- 
sociation. At present 
he is a member of 
the Managing Com- 
mittee of the As- 
sociation’s General 
Management Section 
and the Laboratories 
Managing Committee. 
He has also served on 
the Gas Industry Ad- 
visory Council of the 
Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense and the Subcommittee of 
the National Security Resources Board. 





John E. Heyke, Jr. 


ciation. This committee is drafting a code for 
safe construction and operating practices in 
the gas industry. 

Mr. Abbot, a 25-year veteran with the com- 
pany, had been chief engineer since 1945. Be- 
fore that, he had served as assistant chief 
engineer and as draftsman. He, too, is a mem- 
ber of American Gas Association. 
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Consolidated Natural and subsidiaries select department heads 


ALCOLM S. LONON has been named 
manager of the tax department, Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York. 

Mr. Lonon has served the gas industry since 
1932, when he joined The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland. A graduate of Stanford University 
and Cleveland Law School, he was admitted to 
the Ohio Bar in 1937. In 1952, he was named 
assistant tax manager of Consolidated. 

Mr. Lonon is a member of American Gas 


Association’s Taxation Accounting and Depre- 
ciation Accounting Committees. 

It has also been announced that New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation and The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Corp., Pittsburgh, subsid- 
iaries of Consolidated Natural, have advanced 
several employees to key positions. 

In addition to his duties as New York State 
sales manager, John S. McElwain is now per- 
sonnel director. Arthur R. Blotter has been 


Southern California utility appoints three managers 


A. RENZ, formerly manager of customer 
. service, has been named manager of spe- 
cial services, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles. The scope of his new duties includes 
purchasing and stores, automotive and build- 
ing maintenance, and meter shop functions. 
J. N. Shrader succeeds Mr. Renz as cus- 
tomer service manager and Gordon G. Dye 
will assume Mr. Shrader’s former position of 
northern division manager. 


Mr. Renz has been with the California util- 
ity since 1927. He has served in the customer 
service department since 1934, advancing from 
assistant superintendent to manager. He is a 
member of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Shrader joined the gas company in 1929 
and has served in the personnel department 
and as division manager. He is also a mem- 
ber of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Dye has served the utility since 1923, 


elected assistant treasurer; William S. Beatty 
and James G. Bergman, Jr., have been named 
accounting and financial department heads. 

Mr. McElwain and Mr. Blotter are mem- 
bers of American Gas Association. 

Walter E. McWilliams is now manager of 
Peoples sales department, industrial and com- 
mercial division. Mr. McWilliams succeeds 
Irving D. Ross, who retired on September 1 
after 23 years of service. 


advancing from a post in the gas manufactur- 
ing plant to his present position. 

He is active in American Gas Association's 
Operating Section, and this year serves as a 
member of the Distribution Committee and 
as chairman of the Plastic Pipe Standards Sub- 
committee. Recently, he has taken a leading 
part in the joint ASA-A. G. A. committee de- 
veloping a public safety code for the gas in- 
dustry. 


Manufacturers announce personnel changes and promotions 


@ The Wilcolator Company—Albert H. 
Crone, formerly of the Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
has joined the engineering department. He 
has a background of 15 years’ experience in 
gas range development and improvement. 


@ Tappan Stove Company—J. T. Boes and 
W. G. Martin have been named territory 
managers. Mr. Boes was formerly with Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Company and Mr. Mar- 
tin formerly served The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland. 


@ Odin Stove Manufacturing Company— 
R. G. Halmer is Erie (Pa.) plant manager. 
He has served the company since 1922. 


@ Geo. D. Roper Corporation—John H. 
Makemson, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer, is now vice-president and general 
manager of the company’s appliance divi- 
sion. 


Elected vice-president 


ALPH W. FOUSE 
has been elected 

vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co., Coney Island, 
New York. He suc- 
ceeds Frederick Steh- 
man, who retired in 
August after nearly 40 
years with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fouse is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania 
State College. He 
joined the staff of 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company in 1951 
after 26 years’ experience with Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Mr. Fouse is a member of American Gas 
Association and this year serves on the Rate 
Committee and the Statistical Subcommittee. 





Ralph W. Fouse 


au 


Other promotions are as follows: 

C. R. Oehler, formerly assistant treasurer 
and controller, is now treasurer; L. R. Jen- 
sen, works manager and vice-president of the 
ordnance division, is operations vice-presi- 
dent; F. R. Dickerson is vice-president and 
general manager of the pump division; E. 
C. Sorby, vice-president in charge of appli- 
ance sales, is vice-president in charge of 
trade and public relations; H. D. Weigel, 
assistant works manager for the appliance 
and ordnance divisions, is general manager 
of the ordnance division; C. A. Miller, as- 
sistant controller, is controller; W. F. Hinz, 
assistant secretary, is also assistant treasurer. 


@ Eureka Wiliiams Corporation—Paul B. 
Cressor, Jr., has been named manager of pur- 
chasing. He joined the company in 1946 and 
has been in the purchasing department since 
1947. 


Welbilt names Landis 


OWARD LANDIS has joined the Welbilt 

Stove Co., Maspeth, N. Y. as sales man- 
ager of the air conditioning division. Since 
1949, Mr. Landis has been major appliance 
editor for the newspaper, Retailing Daily. He 
will be succeeded in this post by Harvey Jef- 
ferbaum. 

Last year, Mr. Landis wrote a widely dis- 
cussed series of articles on the changing pat- 
tern of appliance distribution. 


@ The Coleman Company, Inc.—Julian F, 
Warren, formerly sales manager of Delco 
Appliance Div., General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has been named manager of the newly 
formed merchandising department. The de- 
partment will develop merchandising poli- 
cies, plans and programs for all Coleman 
products. 

Robert Hansen has been named product 
manager for central heating and air condi- 
tioning. Previously, he was associated with 
Acme Industries, Chrysler Corporation and 
Fairbanks-Morse Company. 


@ Calcinator Corporation—Donald David- 
son is now sales manager. Since 1950 he has 
been sales promotion manager of dryer and 
ironer divisions, Whirlpool Corporation. He 
has also held sales positions with Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company and Forster Dis- 
tributors, and for a time headed his own 
sales merchandising organization. 


Newcomb heads law group 


ARSHALL NEWCOMB, general counsel 

for Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, has 
been elected chairman of the mineral law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association. The 
section specializes in oil and gas law and hard 
minerals law. 

In 1944, Mr. Newcomb was named general 
attorney for Lone Star at the age of 39, be- 
coming one of the youngest general attorneys 
in the state. 


Marks silver anniversary with laboratories 


H. VOGAN, manager of the Pacific 

. Coast Branch, American Gas Association 
Laboratories, has celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary of service to A. G. A. and the 
gas industry. 

Mr. Vogan began his career as an appliance 
testing engineer at the A. G. A. Laboratories 
in Cleveland, shortly after his graduation 
from Tri-State College of Engineering. He was 


later transferred to research activities and 
took an active part in the investigation of cast 
iron pipe joints and the mixed gas research 
program. 

Mr. Vogan was appointed chief inspector 
of the Cleveland Laboratories in 1937, trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles branch in 1939 and 
named supervisor shortly thereafter. In 1949, 
he was appointed to branch manager. 
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Columbia gas properties advance four executives 


EVERAL MAJOR personnel changes have 
occurred in The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc. 

James S. Phillips, vice-president of Colum- 
bia Gas System Service Corp., has been elected 
vice-president, general manager and director 
of Columbia’s Charleston Group Companies. 
This group is comprised of the United Fuel 
Gas Co., Charleston, W. Va., six affiliated 
natural gas companies and an oil company. 

Two promotions within the system's serv- 
ice organization have been announced. Albert 


V. Schwartz has been named assistant treas- 
urer in New York and Robert Farley has been 
appointed methods department supervisor in 
Columbus. 

Arthur Batten has joined the Columbia Gas 
legal department in New York to handle gas 
heating restriction matters. 

Mr. Phillips has been a Columbia vice- 
president since 1951 and has been in charge 
of system purchasing and stores since 1949. 
He has served the Columbia organization since 
1929 shortly after his graduation from West 


Two Ebasco Services engineers progress 


T. CANFIELD has been appointed assist- 

. ant construction manager, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York. He holds a degree in civil 
engineering from Cornell University and 
joined Ebasco in 1942 as an appraisal engineer. 
He was named superintendent of design in 
1946. In his new post, he will coordinate all 
functions relating to construction activities. 


W. C. Stratton has been named to succeed 
Mr. Canfield as design superintendent. Mr. 
Stratton has served the organization for seven 
years and will now supervise all design and 
drafting activities. Previously, he had been 
structural engineer, assistant to the engineer- 
ing manager and staff consultant in the com- 
pany’s Washington office. 


Gas industry gains two publications editors 


RIS NAISH has been appointed editor of 

The Canadian Gas Journal. Miss Naish, 
who has been associated with the Journal for 
the past few months, has had professional 
writing experience in the newspaper, radio 
and national publicity fields. 

Tom McLaughlin has joined the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, as editor 


of The Gasser. Mr. McLaughlin will also 
handle public relations duties. 

A graduate of Fordham University, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin entered the newspaper field in New 
York City. Since then, he has served the Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, the U.S. Air Force 
and the Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph 
in editorial and public relations capacities. 


Virginia University. Mr. Phillips is a mem- 
ber of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Schwartz is also a member of American 
Gas Association and has been active in Ac- 
counting Section affairs. This year he is a 
member of the General Accounting Committee 
and chairman of the Subcommittee on Capital- 
ization of Indirect Costs. 

Mr. Batten, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan law school, was formerly associated 
with the Detroit law firm, Dyer, Angell, Meek 
and Batten. 


Manage Arkansas districts 


EID GLOVER has been named manager of 
the River Valley district, and Joseph Gan- 
ner has been appointed manager of the Clarks- 
ville district, Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fay- 
etteville. 
Both men have served the natural gas indus- 
try for many years, and are members of South- 
ern Gas Association. 


Mines official resigns 


R. W. C. SCHROEDER has resigned as as- 

sistant director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. He is now professor of 
chemical engineering at the University of 
Maryland, College Park and consultant for 
a number of chemical and natural gas con- 
cerns. 





Facts and Figures 


(Continued from page 15) 


the three principal customer categories, 
occurred in the industrial classification 
where sales during the quarter were 14 
percent higher, while during the most re- 
cent twelve-month period an increase of 
12 percent was registered. These in- 
creases reflect the high level of industrial 
activity during the first part of this year, 
as well as the increased reliance of the 
nation’s factories upon gas supplies. 
Industry revenues aggregated $636 
million during the quarter, 14 percent 
higher than in the April-June 1952 per- 
iod. Revenues for the most recent 
twelve-month period exceeded $2.6 bil- 
lion, with nearly 60 percent of this de- 
tived from residential users. Customers 
served by the industry at June 30 to- 
taled 26.2 million, including 24.2 mil- 
lion households. This represents an in- 
crease of 900 thousand customers com- 
pared to the comparable date last year, 
and reflects a continuation of the indus- 
try’s rapid postwar growth as the un- 
precedented expansion in gas transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities has per- 
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CUSTOMERS, SALES AND REVENUES 
TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINE 
COMPANIES, SECOND QUARTER, 1953 





Quarter Ending June 30 Twelve Months Ending June 30 
Percent Percent 
1953 1952 Change 1953 1952 Change 
CUSTOMERS 
TOTAL 26,229,000 25,329,000 -+- 3.6 
Residential 24,187,000 23,374,000 + 3.5 
Commercial 1,913,000 1,826,000 + 48 
Industrial 104,000 104,000 0.0 
Other 25,000 25,000 0.0 
SALES IN M THERMS 
TOTAL 13,419,100 11,968,900 -+-12.1 55,305,500 50,072,800 --10.5 
Residential 3,994,500 3,741,200 + 68 17,779,700 16,870,300 -+ 5.4 
Commercial 1,109,100 1,034,500 -++ 7.2 5,006,200 4,739,900 -+- 5.6 
Industrial 7,750,700 6,796,600 -+-14.0 29,717,300 26,541,200 -+-12.0 
Other 564,800 396,600 -+-42.4 2,802,300 1,921,400 -+45.8 
REVENUES 
TOTAL $636,085,000 $557,354,000 -+-14.1 $2,609,126,000 $2,333,932,000 -+11.8 
Residential 359,093,000 324,758,000 -+10.6 1,519,584,000 1,395,202,000 -+- 8.9 
Commercial 76,861,000 69,644,000 -+-10.4 331,501,000 306,198,000 -+ 8.3 
Industrial 187,817,000 154,229,000 -+-21.8 701,169,000 590,617,000 -+-18.7 
Other 12,314,000 8,723,000 -+-41.1 56,872,000 41,915,000 -+35.7 


mitted companies throughout the nation 
to provide service to millions of new 
homes. 

We have also presented a few perti- 
nent business indicators which either 


relate directly to utility problems, or are 
of such generalized importance as to war- 
rant their inclusion. Close attention to 
trends in statistical series of this type 
is a must for cost-conscious management. 
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Safety is no accident____ 


(Continued from page 26) 


and near-accidents, helps prepare safety 
rules, and uses safety educational mate- 
rials. Meetings are usually held on com- 
pany time. Those of one-half hour dura- 
tion have proved most satisfactory. 

After completion of service as a safety 
committee member, awards in the form 
of certificates may be given. Pencils, ash 
trays, notebooks, and other token awards 
have been given not only for the safety 
committee membership, but for safety 
suggestions and for membership on 
contest winning teams. These awards 
are given personally, mailed to the home, 
or in many plants presented at banquets 
and luncheons sponsored by the com- 
pany. 

Custodians of safety bulletin boards 
may be appointed in each department to 
make weekly changes of posters which 
can be mailed from the safety coordi- 
nator’s office. Posters are available from 
insurance carriers and safety councils. 

Calendars are widely used to stimulate 
safety consciousness in a department. 
The reverse side of each sheet of the 
National Safety Council calendar carries 
a contest open to workers and to their 
families. 


Contests effective 

Contests prove effective in picking up 
lagging interest. One gas company, as 
part of a program which stimulated 
workers to achieve a goal of more than a 
million manhours without a disabling 
accident, sponsored a Safety Poker Con- 
test involving playing cards and slogans. 

Contests in safety performance can be 
departmental in nature, provided depart- 
ments are large enough; they can be in- 
ter-plant in a concern which operates 
more than one establishment, or they 
can be contests within an entire industry. 

Industry-wide contests are run by the 
National Safety Council within its mem- 
bership. These competitions have an ex- 
tremely wide and valid basis for com- 
parison (one industrial group reports in- 
juries based on an exposure of about 
two billion man-hours a year) and the 
awards and honors given to winners are 
highly prized. 

Gory exhibits are frowned upon by 
most professional safety men, but some- 
times shock is effective. A pair of goggles 
that saved an eye, a pair of safety shoes 
that saved a foot, a handful of hair 
caught in a machine—such items, used 
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sparingly, may have value. Displays of 
protective equipment available to em- 
ployees are a good positive approach. 

Workers should be encouraged to de- 
sign posters and cartoons useful in their 
own plants. Posters are available which 
cover all phases of general safety, and 
a number have been developed specifi- 
cally for the gas industry. 

If gas companies have their own house 
organs, those publications can do more 
than perhaps any other agency to de- 
velop an attitude favorable to safety on 
the part of employees. The work of the 
safety committee can be given publicity, 
stories can be carried in the event of 
award presentations, the appointments 
of new people to the safety committees, 
and so on. 

With careful handling, publicity can 
also be given to accident cases, particu- 
larly those in which injury has been pre- 
vented by good working practices. In no 
case should injured persons be given 
unfavorable notice. 

Slogan contests may be used, although 
they are easily used too much. If plant 
policy permits, various kinds of stunts 
can give publicity to the effort of keep- 
ing accidents down. “Oscars” may be 
offered, prize bulletin boards made up, 
guessing games for the daily slogan in- 
stituted, and other devices used. It is 
usually advisable in such cases to reward 
good effort rather than to ridicule poor 
safety work. 

Suggestion systems are being widely 
and successfully used in industry. Oc- 
casionally suggestion systems may be set 
up for safety items only. Usually safety 
suggestions are accepted as part of a 
larger plan of employee participation. 

Printed materials such as job training 
cards, posters, booklets, colorful shop 
rule books, vacation leaflets, payroll in- 
serts, etc., serve the dual purpose of job 
instruction and selling the safety idea. 

(6) Plant Ins pections—Abundant case 
histories are available to show that a 
great many injuries in gas plants could 
have been avoided if someone had been 
responsible for seeing the obvious haz- 
ard. It is the common but neglected dan- 
ger spot which causes much of the 
trouble. 

Plant inspections on an organized 
basis are among the best devices for re- 
ducing an injury frequency rate. New 
safety programs are almost always ini- 
tiated by a thorough going plant inspec- 
tion. Periodic inspections are made, not 
only by the plant supervisors themselves 





in their own departments, but by insur- 
ance engineers, state factory inspectors, 
or by the safety committee or by persons 
delegated by the safety committee. 

The time and attention spent on safety 
inspections warrants a careful record of 
what has been found and an even more 
careful follow-up to see that dangerous 
conditions are corrected and unsafe prac- 
tices stopped. It is almost invariably the 
rule in industry that the safety committee 
has no power to do other than recom- 
mend. It certainly never should interfere 
with the department head’s prerogatives, 

(7) Placement and Training—Pre- 
placement physical examinations and 
studies of past work history and safety 
records of a job applicant will assist in 
proper placement of employees. Job 
training should follow. It is more re- 
warding, in the matter of injury-free 
performance, to train new personnel 
thoroughly than to try to correct unsafe 
habits after they have been allowed to 
develop. The development of the right 
attitude toward safety can likewise take 
a firm hold during the induction period. 


Basic steps 

Analysis sheets prepared for wage in- 
centive plans and for setting up wage 
scales may be adapted for safety training 
programs by highlighting safety features. 
Successful training procedures commonly 
follow these basic steps: 

a. Prepare the job. Provide the nec- 
essary tools, guards and safety equip- 
ment, and plan what is going to be told 
to the new employee. 

b. Tell the employee and then show 
him how to do the job, stressing safety. 

c. Let the employee try it and watch 
him—a “pat on the back’’ at this stage 
may do wonders. ' 

d. Follow up and check up frequently. 
Stop unsafe practices before they become 
bad habits. 


It is far cheaper to prevent accidents 
than to pay for their consequences. Good 
inspections are among the least expen- 
sive prevention devices. 

(8) Accident Records—To avoid 
guesswork on accident experience and 
costs, a record system should be set up. 
Accident records can be used for the 
isolation and cure of ‘‘sore spots’’ in the 
plant. 

The usual insurance report form is 
adequate for descriptive purposes after 
an accident has happened. Insurance 
forms seldom request enough informe 
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tion to be useful in the investigation of 
accident causes upon which prevention 
can be planned. Standard forms for re- 
porting injuries have been developed by 
American Standards Association, and 
may be obtained from the National 
Safety Council. 

A properly organized accident report- 
ing system will not only eliminate un- 
necessary clerical work, but will record 
all details which may be helpful in in- 
vestigating and correcting dangerous 
conditions. A permanent file will also 
serve as reference in case of question 
about the circumstances of past accidents. 
They have legal value, therefore, as well 
as immediate practical value. 

It should be a fixed rule that accidents 
must be reported at once and investi- 
gated as soon as possible—those result- 
ing in serious injury immediately. Under 
some circumstances accidents not result- 
ing in injury or “near” accidents should 
be investigated. Sometimes it is only a 
matter of chance that the result was not 
a serious injury or a fatality. 

When an accident happens, the de- 
partment supervisor takes whatever emer- 
gency action may be needed to protect 
equipment and to give first aid to the 
injured. He also investigates and reports 
the circumstances of the accident. 

The Supervisor's Accident Report 
Form, is a part of the standard method 
of reporting injuries. This form calls 
for most of the significant information 
in most accidents. This report has an in- 
cidental importance in making the super- 
visor get to the real causes of a bad situa- 
tion, instead of allowing it to pass off as 
somebody's ‘‘carelessness.’” The purpose 
of accident investigation is to get at 
those factors which, if eliminated, would 
prevent a recurrence. 

In the investigation of accidents, cer- 
tain procedures have been found to be 
particularly effective: 


a. Go to the scene of the accident 
promptly. 

b. Talk with the injured person, with 
nearby workers, with the supervisor. 
Stress facts, not personal responsibilities 
and failures. 

c. Listen for clues in the conversation 
about you. Unsolicited advice often has 
Merit at such times. 

d. Encourage personnel to give their 
prevention ideas. 

e. Study possible causes—unsafe con- 
dition or unsafe practice. 

f. Confer with interested persons on 
possible solutions. The problem may 
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have been solved elsewhere. Members 
of the National Safety Council may refer 
problems to its engineering staff. 

g. Write up report, using pre-printed 
forms or narrative style. 

h. Follow up. Make sure conditions 
are corrected. If*they cannot be, or if 
delay is imminent, report such facts to 
all concerned. 

i. Publicize corrective action so that 
all may benefit from experience. 


(9) Maintenance of the Safety Pro- 


gram—In some industries of inherently 
great hazard—steel, cement, petroleum, 
and in many gas utility companies—the 
techniques of safety engineering are far 
advanced, and safety programs so well 
developed that those industries now rate 
as essentially non-hazardous. 

The gas industry is just beginning to 
work towards standards of safety in 
much of its equipment and materials. 
There is still need for safer and equally 
effective procedures in many of our com- 
mon practices. 





A.G.A. ad stirs interest in modern gas methods 





depend on GAS 


knife operation. Today economy minded food proc- 
essors do the job with GAS . . . and more efficiently 
than was ever possible by hand. 

A blue flame of GAS, under precise automatic con- 


the onion. And this modern industrial GAS equipment 
operates with such precision that the tender inner 
portion is completely unharmed and intact. 

But onion peeling at production line speed is just 
one good example out of the many ways GAS serves 
modern industry. Throughout all industry GAS is 
being used widely as a precision production tool. So 
important is GAS that manufacturers locate their 
plants in areas where it is readily available. 

For any manufacturing process requiring precisely- 
controlled temperatures, with the most efficient and 
economical application of heat in the production line, 
you'll find it worthwhile to consult a reliable manu- 
facturer of Gas equipment and your Gas Company 
Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








because smart processors 


Peeling onions for volume use is no longer a paring 


trol, gently but instantly removes the outer layer of 











A new use of gas in volume food processing, highlighted in an unusual A. G. A. industrial 
advertisement in the September 7 issue of Newsweek Magazine attracted wide read- 
ership and drew many inquiries from onion-loving restaurateurs, chefs and processors 
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Edward M. Borger 


former president of 
The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the board 
of directors, New 
York State Natural 
Gas Corporation and 
a director of Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., 
died on September 20. 
Health reasons had 
necessitated Mr. Bor- 
ger’s retirement on 
September 1. 

During his career, 
Mr. Borger earned a distinguished reputation. 
After studies at Duquesne University and ad- 
mission to the bar, he served as an attorney 
for Peoples, Hope Natural Gas Company and 
other companies which were then subsidiaries 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

In 1935 he was named general counsel for 
the same companies and in 1940 was elected 
president, director and manager of Peoples 
and New York State Natural. 

He was a prominent participant in profes- 
sional and business activities. He was his 
company’s accredited delegate in American 
Gas Association and last year served as chair- 
man of the A. G. A. Committee on Economics, 
General Nominating Committee and member 
of the Natural Gas Department Program Com- 
mittee. This year, he was a member of the 
Economics Committee. 

Mr. Borger is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Alice McCune and two brothers, H. Donald 
Borger, vice-president and treasurer of The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., and Denton Borger, 
secretary of Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and The River Gas Co., Mar- 
ietta, Ohio. 


P. J. Erickson, Jr. 


vice-president and chief engineer, Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co., died at the age of 41 in 
Shreveport on September 4. 

Mr. Erickson was elected vice-president 
and chief engineer for the gas company last 
April at the time of the separation of that 
company from Arkansas Natural Gas Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Erickson was graduated from Tulane 
University school of engineering. He served 
for a year with the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic survey and later with the U. S. Engi- 
neers. He joined the Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Company as a junior engineer in 1936, 
and at the time of his promotion to vice- 
president, was assistant manager of the rate 
and valuation department. 

Mr. Erickson was a member of American 
Gas Association and Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Salome 
Hosli Erickson, his mother and brother. 


Edward M. Borger 
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William J. Alexander 


director of safety education, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, died during 
the night of September 7. 

A member of American Gas Association, 
Mr. Alexander was chairman of the Accident 
Prevention Committee’s Awards Subcommit- 
tee. Through the efforts of this group, Mc- 
Carter Medals are made available to employees 
of gas companies who have saved lives by 
resuscitation. 

He is survived by his wife, daughter and 
son. 


L. Irving Pollitt 


died on September 4 at the age of 87. Mr. 
Pollitt had served the gas industry since 1890. 
During his long career, he was associated with 
many utilities in the South, and from 1923 to 
1945, was president and director of Southern 
Gas & Electric Corporation. For some years, 
he was a vice-president and director of Con- 
solidated Utilities Co., Florence, South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Pollitt was a graduate of Western 
Maryland College, from which he received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in 1939. He 
was a past-president of Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation and served for many years as one of 
its directors. During this time, he was instru- 
mental in establishing the first chair of gas 
engineering in this country, at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

Among his survivors is L. I. Pollitt, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of operations, New 
Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park. 


A. Maurice Wiley 


sales manager, York County Gas Co., York, 
Pa., died on August 30 after a nine-month ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Wiley, who was 69, had been sales man- 
ager of the utility for the past 25 years. He 
was a member of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Wiley is survived by his widow, Emily 
S. Mason Wiley. 


H. R. Bennett 


vice-president and director, Union Produc- 
ing Company and director of United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, died on August 
19 at the age of 57. 

Mr. Bennett joined the companies in 1946 
as a vice-president of Union Producing 
Company and had directed its drilling and 
production operations since that time. In 
1947, he was named to the board of direc- 
tors of United Gas Pipe Line Company. Be- 
fore joining Union Producing, he served 
the Mills Bennett Production Co., Houston, 
for 25 years. 

Mr. Bennett was a member of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
and Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marie 
Bright Bennett, a daughter, three grand- 
children and two brothers. 





Hugh H. Cuthrell 


past-president of 
American Gas Associ- 
ation and president 
and chairman of the 
board, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., died 
on August 31. He was 
60 years of age. 

Mr. Cuthrell, a na- 
tive of Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., attended 
Wake Forest College 
and was graduated 
from the University 
of North Carolina. 
He was a veteran of World War I. 

He joined Brooklyn Union in May 1927 as 
an engineering assistant in the distribution 
department and worked up through the ranks 
of the firm until he became its president in 
September 1951. In October 1952, he was 
elected the company’s board chairman to suc 
ceed Clifford E. Paige, who retired. 

Mr. Cuthrell was a leader in civic and in- 
dustry affairs. In 1950, he served as A. G. A 
president and this year was a member of the 
Association’s Advisory Council, Finance Com- 
mittee, and Promotion, Advertising and Re. 
search (PAR) Committee. In 1932, he was 
presented with the Charles A. Monroe Award 
for noteworthy and meritorious work in gas 
merchandising and dealer cooperation. 

In addition, he was a past-president of the 
Society of Gas Lighting and a member of the 
Gas Industry Council of the United States In- 
terior Department. During the New York 
World’s Fair, he was president of Gas Ex. 
hibits, Inc. 

His wide range of civic activities included 
presidency of the Long Island College Hos. 
pital and directorship of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Brooklyn Red Cross, and 
the Big Brother Movement. He headed many 
fund raising drives for the Cancer Society, 
Salvation Army and Travelers Aid Society. 
Also, Mr. Cuthrell was a trustee of the City 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 

Surviving are his wife, the novelist Faith 
Baldwin; two sons, Hugh Jr., Chicago, and 
Stephen, New York; two daughters, Mrs. Jo 
seph Clinard, Jr., Nashville, and Ann, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


Hugh H. Cuthrell 


Jerry S. Shearer 


treasurer of Southwestern Development Co, 
New York, died on August 25 after a long ill 
ness. He was 60 years of age. 

Mr. Shearer was treasurer also of each of 
Southwestern’s six subsidiary natural gas com 
panies in Texas and New Mexico, including 
West Texas Gas Company and Amarillo Gas 
Company. 

Before joining Southwestern in 1940, Mt 
Shearer had served Prairie Oil & Gas Co., It 
dependence, Kansas and Sinclair Oil Corp, 
New York. 

Mr. Shearer was a member of Americai 
Gas Association. 
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Peak shaving 


(Continued from page 23) 


gome processes and the fuel cost for 
gas are shown in Table 1. 

The investment cost for such a plant 
is always higher than the cost of a pro- 
pane-air plant although labor charges 
are similar. It is evident from this that 
feforming can not compete with pro- 
pane-air for peak shaving on a natural 
gas system. 

It has its place, however, in a mixed 
gas system using propane for peak shav- 
ing. On such systems propane inter- 
changeability is strictly limited because 
of its different burning characteristic. By 
reforming, fast-burning hydrogen can 
be made which, when mixed with pro- 
pane-air, produces a gas of suitable burn- 
ing characteristics. 

Oil gas can be made as a peak shav- 
ing gas in new or converted water gas 
sts. This is a common practice when 
natural gas is first brought to an exist- 
ing distributor. In converting water gas 
sets to oil gas operation, the capacity 
will be increased about as follows: 


Light oil, single generator 16.7% 
Light oil, twin generator 66.7% 
Heavy oil, twin generator 8.3% 


In addition, there is a benefit obtained 
since the oil gas has a higher heating 
value than the original water gas. Table 
2 shows the details of the cost of oil 
gas from light oil, while Table 3 shows 
the cost of oil gas from heavy oil. In 
addition to the costs given in these tables 
an annual labor cost of $7 per Mcf of 
daily capacity should be added. 

For the heavy oil conversion, it is 
commonly found that the cost of addi- 
tional equipment required over and 
above that needed for the use of light 
oil generally increases capital charges 
more than enough to offset the reduced 
cost of fuel when such an installation is 
used principally for peak shaving. It 
should also be borne in mind that the 
heavy oil gas process is not as flexible 
as some of the others. 

Turning from manufacturing to stor- 
age, the old standby is propane. It has 
one drawback—interchangeability. To 
burn propane successfully on a gas range 
which can also burn natural gas, it must 
be mixed with air. Even then it behaves 
differently from methane, and hence can 
not usually be substituted 100 percent 
due to the range of appliance adjust- 
ments. However, the interchangeability 
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depends on the appliance adjustment 
and, under some circumstances, it may 
be substituted 100 percent for a natural 
gas mix. Interchangeability of propane- 
air mixes is a maximum at heating val- 
ues between 1,350 and 1,450 Btu per 
scf. Figure 6 shows the limits of inter- 
changeability and _ substitutability of 
Various propane mixes with a 1,050 Btu 
high methane natural gas. 

For low pressure systems, it is not 
necessary to provide air compressors to 
supply the diluent air. By vaporizing 
the propane at 60 psi or more, jet com- 
pressors may be utilized against back 
pressures as high as 2 psi gage. 

For higher distribution system pres- 
sures, air compressors would be required. 
The horsepower and equipment costs 
will vary with the hourly capacity send- 
out pressure and heating value of the 
propane-air mix. If the sendout pres- 
sure is high, consideration should be 
given to designing the plant for opera- 
tion on the highest heating value mix- 
ture possible at maximum plant capacity. 
This would permit reduction of the com- 
pressor horsepower installed and thereby 
reduce the capital charges. Of course, 
operation at this higher heating value 
would entail some metering loss which 
should be recognized in any economic 
evaluation. 


Divide costs 


The cost of propane-air plants may 
be divided into two parts, the storage 
facilities and the compressor and mix- 
ing plant. The storage facilities will 
vary in cost somewhat when tanks are 
used, depending upon the tank protec- 
tion that is provided. Generally speak- 
ing, this cost will be in the range of 60 
to 90 cents per gal of storage capacity 
or, on the basis of equivalent 1,000 Btu 
gas, $6.50 to $9.50 per Mcf. 

Storage of propane in manually ex- 
cavated caverns has come into use by 
propane marketers in recent years. 
Studies of this form of storage would 
indicate that cavern storage of propane 
would be economical for anyone con- 
sidering the storage of more than 250,- 
000 gal. It is quite economical to exca- 
vate rock, and caverns made in this man- 
ner cost from 63 to 20 cents per gal of 
propane stored. It should also be pointed 
out that cavern storage is extremely safe 
and temperatures are essentially con- 
stant. 

Several articles have been written on 
washing out salt formations for pro- 


pane storage. When this is possible, the 
cost of storage can be reduced to as low 
as 4.5 cents per gal for a storage ca- 
pacity of 50,000 bbl. 

The cost of the compressor and mix- 
ing plant can, in general, be reduced to 
a unit cost per brake horsepower when 
air must be compressed. This figure 
ranges from $300 to $620. 

Figure 7, shows the cost of propane- 
air using rock cavern storage delivering 
to a distribution system at 250 psi gage. 
The sendout rate is based on the maxi- 
mum sendout rate per day, in this case 
six percent of the storage capacity. The 
cost approaches a minimum of about 
$1.90 per Mcf, and goes up to about $3 
for smaller plants. 

Figure 8 gives the same analysis for 
50 psi gage sendout pressure, with a 
minimum cost of gas of about $1.75 
for a very large plant. 

The cost of gas includes fixed 
charges at 15 percent, labor, propane at 
11.7 cents per gal, and utilities. Pro- 
pane at 11.7 cents per gal means a cost 
of $1.27 per Mcf of natural gas equiva- 
lent at 1,000 Btu per scf so that these 
curves may be corrected for the current 
price of propane. 

Liquefaction of natural gas is still very 
much in the running as an economical 
peak shaving method. When the Cleve- 
land liquefaction plant burned, it scared 
many people, and no plants have been 
built since. However, it did not scare 
those of us who were brought up in oil 
refining. There have been some serious 
refinery fires in the past, but we still have 
refineries. Certainly the recent Warren 
property fire in New Jersey shows that 
propane can give plenty of trouble too. 
As engineers we do not look at these ac- 
cidents as acts of God, but ascribe them 
to the inexperience of man. We think we 
have enough experience now to reduce 
the fire risk, and certainly enough to lo- 
cate such a plant where it will not en- 
danger surrounding private property. 

A natural gas liquefaction plant may 
be considered to perform three functions: 
liquefaction, storage and regasification. 
Liquefaction is done by compressing the 
gas and chilling it with boiling ethylene, 
which in turn is compressed and chilled 
with boiling propane. The propane is 
then compressed and condensed with 
cooling water. Such a system is called a 
cascade. The cost of this portion of the 
plant depends on the rate set for filling 
storage. The size of the storage affects 
the size of facilities for reliquefying the 
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vent gas. The amount of vent gas is really 
quite small but, when the filling of the 
liquefaction plant is extended over a 300- 
day period, the plant capacity devoted to 
reliquefaction of the vent gases is a fair 
portion of the total plant capacity. The 
filling time should be about this long to 
provide an economical plant. 

Liquefied natural gas may be ‘‘ored in 
low pressure vertical cylindrical tanks 
with flat bottoms and self-supporting 
roofs. The tanks must be heavily insu- 
lated. Double wall vessels are used with 
about three feet of Foamglas insulation 
between the walls. The inside vessel is 
fabricated of Type 304 stainless steel, 
which has an acceptable Charpy impact 
test at the storage temperature of 
— 250°F. 

Any liquefaction plant which is built 
today should follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines Report of 
Investigation 3867. This report suggests 
that a half mile safety perimeter be main- 
tained around any natural gas liquefac- 
tion plant. In itself, this would restrict 
the installation of such plants to com- 
munities which could make such a site 
available. It is obvious that such a plant 
would not be possible near a large met- 
ropolitan area. 

For a plant with a ten-month filling 
time, the cost of storage is about 50 to 70 
percent of the cost of the whole plant. 
However, the cost is only about $5 per 
Mcf, or 41 cents per gal. This is very 
cheap. Think of gasholders at about $200 
per Mcf! While the cost per gallon is 
gteater than that for propane storage in 
caverns, it is less than propane tank stor- 
age. 

We have speculated on the feasibility 
of cavern storage for liquefied natural 
gas. The vent losses would increase sev- 
eral fold, but the reduced cost of storage 
might more than make up the difference. 
However, the behavior of rock under 
low temperatures will take a great 
amount of study before the responsible 
engineer will rush right out to try it. 

Regasification facilities consist basi- 
cally of pumps, controls and heaters. 
Their cost is small compared to that of 
the other facilities. 

Considering the whole liquefaction 
plant, the gas costs are given in Figure 9 
for plants with a filling time of ten 
months and a sendout time of two 
months. Plotted on this curve is the cost 
of gas, including fixed charges, labor, 
materials, fuel, and supplies. For a large 
plant, the cost of peak shaving gas would 


be less than $1 per Mcf and, with 140 
MMcf of storage, a cost of $2 per Mcf 
could be obtained. This is less than pro- 
pane and gives rise to the question: 
“Why a propane plant?” The answer is 
that the capital cost is higher. Five mil- 
lion dollars will buy 700 MMcf of lique- 
fied natural gas storage capacity as com- 
pared to 1,500 MMcf of propane storage 
capacity. However, the propane itself 
costs more money. So if you want to do 
average weather peak shaving, you choose 
liquefied natural gas ; if you want standby 
storage, or perhaps storage for severe 
weather, you choose propane. 

The ideal gas storage plant is a natu- 
ral geological formation. A pervious sand 
sealed by an impervious cap of rock is 
desired, and a played-out gas field meets 
this requirement. On the Atlantic sea- 
board, we do not have any gas fields, but 
if we could find some dry hole country 
that would retain gas, we would be 
mighty lucky. Of course, finding it is 
something else. 

Again the costs for such an installation 
may be divided into three parts. Com- 
pressor plant costs will be similar to those 
at the pipeline station, and will vary 
with the installed horsepower. 


Storage costs vary 


Storage costs will vary over a wide 
range with many factors influencing the 
final figure. For storage in depleted gas 
fields, the cost will probably be at a mini- 
mum. Depleted oil wells may offer an- 
other type of formation but at a higher 
cost than that for the converted gas field. 

In cases where neither of the previous 
two formations is available, the cost 
would be increased by exploration and 
development. It has been reported that 
the investment for the Herscher project 
in Illinois will be $17 million before any 
gas will be available for withdrawal. 
Since the net available storage capacity of 
this installation is 90 billion cubic feet, 
the plant cost, including all facilities, is 
about 19 cents per Mcf, or 15.6 cents per 
Mcf without the compressor plant. 

Experience gained in the Appalachian 
area shows that gas storage costs average 
15 cents per Mcf of gas withdrawn. 

Sendout facilities for such a natural 
formation will vary from the simplest 
form with just a control valve to an in- 
stallation including dehydration, gas 
heating and compressor facilities. The 
dehydration will be necessary if there is 
a water drive to the formation. 

With the low cost of gas of 15 cents 





per Mcf for a large installation, it be 
comes possible to do considerable peak 
shaving. Instead of running only for 
days, it is economical to operate for 
weeks. 

Now let us assemble all of these peak 
shaving gas cost data on one curve, and 
then tie them into the pipeline gas cost 
curves previously shown. Figure 10 
shows the cost of peak shaving gas and 
pipeline gas for peaks, with propane at 
various delivery pressures and prices, 
liquefied natural gas, and gas stored in 
formations. 

It is fairly evident that Tacoma could 
not afford to do any peak shaving with 
propane-air at 50 psi gage, or higher, or 
natural gas liquefaction. It might be that 
if a curve were added to this chart for 
propane-air at one to two psi gage, the 
Tacoma load curve would intersect this 
new curve indicating that peak shaving 
economies could be made utilizing this 
material. 

For the Boston area it is apparent that 
either natural gas liquefaction or pro- 
pane-air at 50 psi gage would be econom- 
ical for loads up to about 750,000 Mef 
for liquefaction and 250,000 Mcf for 
propane-air. 

In the case of Los Angeles, the loads 
are of such magnitude that the pressure 
of the propane-air sendout makes no dif- 
ference, and quantities up to 2,500 MM 
cf could be sent out annually for peak 
shaving purposes on an economical basis. 

For the San Francisco area with greater 
sendouts, propane-air at 50 psi gage or 
natural gas liquefaction would be eco- 
nomical for loads up to approximately 
10,000 and 25,000 MMcf respectively. 

We have added to Figure 10 a curve 
for the approximate cost of gas handled 
for the natural formation, and it is quite 
evident that such a formation, if it can 
be found, provides the most economical 
storage. The curves for propane-ait 
drawn on this chart are based on propane 
at 11.7 cents a gallon, and the cost of the 
propane gas should be adjusted for the 
price prevailing in the specific area. This 
would probably have the effect of increas 
ing the amount of sendout possible for 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas, 
if the cost of propane in these areas was 
considerably less than that on which the 
curves are based. 

It does not take much imagination t 
see from these curves that propane-aif 
is indicated for the small installation, 
with liquefaction or underground storage 
indicated for the large peak shaving job. 
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The price of propane has a great bear- 
ing on this question. In the East, Central 
and Northwest states, a good part of the 
cst of propane is for tank car freight. It 
seems obvious that propane can be moved 
cheaper in a natural gas pipeline by in- 
jecting it in the gas on the way to the 
market. Recent studies show that the cost 
of moving propane this way is two to 
three cents per gallon per thousand miles, 
with an extraction cost of two cents per 
gallon. That should make propane avail- 
able in San Francisco at 4.5 to six cents 
per gallon shipping cost. What remains 
to effect this result is for Federal Power 
Commission to approve this method of 
transportation and to build some plants. 
The pipeline companies are certainly in- 
terested in having their customers use 
peak shaving. It improves their load fac- 
tor, and they can sell more gas. 

As opposed to peak shaving by storage, 
there is peak shaving by cutting off in- 
dustrial customers. Peak shaving allows 
some of this industrial load to be made 
firm, and the cost per Mcf of peak shav- 
ing by dropping load is arrived at by the 
following formula: 


i eae 
a P 


C= $/Mcf of peak gas 

A= Annual Mcf of industrial gas 

F = $/Mcf of firm gas 

D = $/Mcf of interruptible industrial gas 

P = Annual Mcf of dumped peak gas 

It is assumed that the industrial gas 
could be sold as firm gas if a peak shaving 
plant were installed. This assumption 
might be open to debate, especially since 
all of this gas might not be salable in 
summer. 

For a dump gas rate of 26 cents per 
Mcf and a firm gas rate of $2 per Mcf, 
and using dump gas to the extent of 75 
percent of the total industrial gas, we ob- 
tained by this method the cost of $2.43 
per Mcf for peak shaving gas. This cost 
isas high as peak shaving gas from a pro- 


pane-air installation. In fact, if the inter- 
ruptible gas quantity were reduced, peak 
shaving by this method would be uneco- 
nomical. Conversely, if all industrial gas 
could be made interruptible, the cost of 
such peak gas would be kept to a mini- 
mum. The higher the price that can be 
obtained for this interruptible gas, the 
lower the cost of the peak gas. The cost 
of industrial interruptible gas must be 
competitive with other fuels and this sets 
the maximum price obtainable for the 
gas sold on an interruptible basis. We 
must also recognize that FPC is tending 
to limit the use of natural gas to the resi- 
dential and commercial market. 

These are all the meat axe tools. It 
takes a little more skill to handle the fine 
points. However, there are some interest- 
ing angles. First of all, the rate of load 
growth is important. If the load is grow- 
ing rapidly, there is more use for peak 
shaving, because the peaks become 
greater each year. The terms of the con- 
tract are also important. If an established 
demand is irrevocable and you are on the 
verge of obtaining a natural reservoir, it 
may pay to put in temporary facilities to 
keep the peaks down until the reservoir 
can go into operation. However, the situ- 
ation rarely occurs where it is possible to 
foresee a reduction of demand or an op- 
portunity to hold the gain to a fixed point 
in the future. When a gas company is 
prospecting for a storage field, it is gam- 
bling for high stakes. Hence, a contract 
which sets up irrevocable demand charges 
is bad for the interests of the pipeline 
company, because it discourages planning 
of future peak shaving facilities with the 
resulting improvement of pipeline load 
factor. 

So far we have talked about average 
weather peak shaving only. Average 
weather conditions are perhaps not the 
correct basis for design purposes. How- 
ever, it is going to take a great amount 


of work to establish the correct basis. 
Obviously, it is the type of weather which 
would balance peak shaving gains against 
losses and allow the desired average profit 
for the operation over a period of sev- 
eral years. Based on the experience of at 
least one gas company, average weather 
seems to be a little bit on the conserva- 
tive side; that is to say, more peak shav- 
ing could be done profitably. 

The method of handling design for 
unusually cold weather on a precise basis 
has not been developed because in that 
case the penalty of not being able to carry 
the load must be evaluated. The evalua- 
tion is made much easier if it is possible 
to cut off industrial customers, than if 
domestic customers were cut off. Most 
gas companies which can not cut off in- 
dustrial loads make every effort to carry 
their forecast load and, therefore, put 
in extra storage over and above that for 
average weather peak shaving. Our 
weather records are only about 50 years 
old and probably do not give us enough 
information to evaluate to a nicety the 
chances involved. The evaluation of these 
risks presents a real challenge to mathe- 
maticians of the insurance actuary type. 

In designing for severe winters, the fa- 
cilities should be chosen more from the 
point of view of lowest capital invest- 
ment rather than from the point of view 
of lowest cost of peak shaving gas. For 
this reason a combination of plants, such 
as liquefied natural gas for peak shaving 
and propane-air for severe winter opera- 
tion, may look attractive. 

A specific study requires more refined 
tools and a much more detailed analysis 
than can be made from the data given in 
this paper. We hope, however, that it 
throws a little more light on the general 
economics, and will promote the consid- 
eration of peak shaving by many of you. 
It is an economic benefit to be shared by 
distributors and suppliers of natural gas. 





Manufacturers offer publications and promotions 


@ American Meter Company has reprinted 
its 275-page book on displacement gas me- 
ters. The authoritative handbook, edited by 
John C. Diehl, covers all phases of displace- 
ment meters and is profusely illustrated 
with pictures, diagrams, charts, tables and 
other data. Contents are cross-indexed for 
teady reference. 

The handbook is available from American 
Meter Co., 1513 Race St., Philadelphia, for 
$4.50. 


® Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
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cago, is offering a merchandising kit that 
contains everything the local dealer needs 
to sell laundry equipment. 

The kit features 18 items promoting the 
firm's automatic washer and dryer, includ- 
ing 26 newspaper ads, radio scripts, ad re- 
prints for store display, give-aways and 
streamers. Also provided are a dealer plan 
book, publicity kit, selling guides, descrip- 
tive sheets, window and floor arrangements, 
consumer digests for the appliances and il- 
lustrations of an available outdoor poster. 


@ American Metal Products Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, has devised a novel gummed packag- 
ing tape to get across its editorial message. 
The printed tape was designed by the com- 
pany in conjunction with Southern California 
Gas Company and Los Angeles City Health 
Department. A special message on each tape 
highlights dangers inherent in unvented gas 
heaters, advises that vented gas heaters be 
used, and calls attention to American Metal 
Products’ double-wall aluminum flue pipe. 
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Our future begins 


(Continued from page 12) 


gaged in journalism, who, through our 
failure to present the objectives clearly, 
seem to believe that the entire Action 
Program has now been concentrated in 
the ten so-called test cities. If that were 
so then a lot of time (some of it mine) 
has been wasted. 

The fact is that the program has al- 
ready been successful in some degree. 
Successful, not because it has obtained a 
lot of publicity and caused a lot of con- 
versation, but because some individual 
gas utility executives have resolved that 
their companies will do a better job of 
selling or promoting gas appliances, with 
greater emphasis on top quality appli- 
ances and with more effort to reach the 
new homes as well as the replacement 
market. Some appliance manufacturers 
likewise have resolved to make a better 
product, promote it more aggressively. 

In the long run, the success of this 
urgent program will be measured in 
terms of the number of individual gas 
utility executives who assume responsi- 
bility for developing an adequate sales 
volume of gas appliances in the tervi- 
tories served by their companies. Remem- 
ber, that is point one. It is the key point 
of the entire program, and the keyword 
is “adequate.” 

Let me make a confession. Some 
months ago, my company could have 
subscribed to all 15 points of the Action 
Program without batting an eye. Then 
we got to thinking about that word “‘ade- 
quate.” And the more we thought about 
it, the more we realized we had no good 
idea what constituted an adequate vol- 
ume of appliance sales in the territory we 
serve. Before we got through thinking 
about it, we found it necessary to reor- 
ganize and considerably expand our sales 
department and to strengthen our efforts 
both at direct appliance selling and at 
dealer promotion. The results have been 
strikingly good. But still we don’t know 
if they're adequate. The next step is mar- 
ket research. Some day we shall know 
what “adequate” means. 

This Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram is really a gas company develop- 
ment program. A. G. A. and GAMA 
will help to carry it out. Their commit- 
tees and their staffs will strive to de- 
velop better selling and promotion tech- 
niques. They have already developed a 
text book on market research. 

But let’s not look to A. G. A. or 
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GAMA to underwrite our future. The 
responsibility for the future soundness 
of our companies is ours. We have a 
great industry. But the facts tell us there’s 
a big job to be done—ozr job. Let’s do it! 


PART |I|—Stanley H. Hobson 


ur industry must review its history 

and recognize that the automatic gas 
range now is as automatic as the electric 
range. It has the advantage of flexibility 
of heats, broiler performance and bak- 
ing results never yet surpassed by the 
electric range. The match will never 
again be modern! 

There will be a reversal of the trends 
of despair if utility people will but take 
the leadership that only they can take. If 
by precept and example they will help 
the manufacturers establish the only kind 
of cooking appliances that can be justi- 
fied in this modern age—at prices that 
have margins for development, promo- 
tion and advertising, and a profit that will 
encourage investors to stay with us. 

An acceptance of the crusading chal- 
lenge of your own representatives on the 
Action Program committees can bring the 
gas industry to a new life surpassed only 
by the achievements of your own fore- 
sight as you have expanded your natural 
gas pipelines. No brighter future ever lay 
before the gas industry! 

Don’t forget: 


(1) An acceptance of the automatic 
gas range must be created in the mind of 
the prospect and customer by trained 
sales manpower. 

(2) The automatic gas range must 
work dependably in order for users to 
recommend it. 

(3) Therefore, a service program to 
inspect all new installations of auto- 
matic gas ranges is indeed in order. 

(4) Home economists should give 
demonstrations on new installations. 

(5) High standards of range con- 
struction must be included in our con- 
cepts, not merely automatic equipment. 
The “me too” philosophy adopted by 
low-priced manufacturers isn’t all there 
is to it. That philosophy is a millstone 
around the necks of an industry with 
great opportunities for growth. 

(6) Strong support should be given to 
those manufacturers who are fighting the 
battle of fuels along with the gas industry. 

(7) A. G. A. performance minimum 
requirements should be definitely estab- 
lished—yes, raised. 

(8) What kind of ignition do you 


want? Manufacturers are still burdened 
with too many varieties, born of area 
prejudices. 

(9) Manufacturers need utility help 
as they work with valve and appurtenance 
manufacturers in their battle to put prices 
under control so that they may be practi- 
cal. I remind you that in the retail price 
range of $251 and above, electric ranges 
outsell gas ranges 2.5 to one. 

(10) To change the mind of the 
American housewife will require expen- 
sive programs. Money must be found for 
aggressive national promotion and ad- 
vertising programs, backed up by the 
kind of product I have been talking about. 


The future for residential gas equip- 
ment lies in the engineering departments 
of the manufacturers and the fundamen- 
tal research now engaged in by the utilities. 

Working hand in hand they must 
strive to achieve an even more modern 
cooking appliance than exists today, so 
priced that there is sufficient margin to 
carry on and on. 

The question foremost in my mind is: 
Now that we have put together a beauti- 
ful booklet and top echelon meetings 
have been held, what do we do to imple- 
ment the Action Program ? 


(1) Has your management met with 
the principals of your company to inter- 
pret and define 15 recommended points? 

(2) Have you put into writing these 
definitions of interpretation of your com- 
pany policy? 

(3) Have you submitted your com- 
pany policy and definitions to A. G. A. 
as a matter of record? 

(4) Have you placed a copy of your 
company policy and definitions in the 
hands of each of your suppliérs so that 
they may know exactly and precisely 
where you stand, in order that they may 
cooperate with you to the fullest in your 
own planning ? 

(5) Manufacturers’ representatives 
and divisional people can only work in 
complete cooperation and coordination 
with your sales department when they 
know what your policy is and your view- 
points on the 15-point program of action. 

(6) The Action Program must be im- 
plemented so that manufacturers may 
know specifically where to direct their ef- 
forts for the greatest and most beneficial 
results. All of us should know precisely 
where each one stands. My company 
should have in its files a copy of every 
utility’s interpretation of policy on the 
15-point Action Program. Each of out 
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customers should have in his files an in- 
terpretation from my company as to 
where we stand on our part of the pro- 
gram. Unless our division managers have 
this information, it is going to be rather 
difficult for them to discuss constructively 
with any of your sales management peo- 
ple the problem of merchandising and 
its future effect in your community. 

(7) Do you have a firm and complete 
grasp of the marketing opportunities 


within the area you serve? This is essen- 
tial if sales objective and quotas are to 
be agreed upon on a most constructive 
basis and if selling programs are to be 
designed and developed to meet those 
objectives. 

(8) What are you doing now to tie 
in and cooperate with the “Operation 
Sales” program sponsored by GAMA? 
Are you taking full advantage, through 
your dealers, of this expenditure to stim- 


ulate the sale of the automatic gas range? 

There are many more questions I could 
pose. But the most important one I want 
to ask you is: 

Are you taking enough time out to 
digest and review, in all seriousness, the 
Action Program for Gas Industry De- 
velopment ? Or have we, in cooperation 
with the president of A. G. A., simply 
painted a portrait of the future of gas 
appliance sales on water ? 





Regulators 


(Continued from page 14) 





peratures would build up on the table 
top type of range. Housewives either 
complained of heating up the kitchen or 
of pilots going out. With the efficient 
and highly insulated oven, the service- 
man might set a satisfactory bead flame 
at low pressure during peak hours, and 
on the off-peak, with resulting higher 
pressures, the bead flame alone was sufh- 
cient to continue raising the oven tem- 
perature. The result was to blame the 
oven regulator, which was probably work- 
ing right. 

To overcome the flood of service calls 
and give the customer optimum appli- 
ance performance, an appliance regulator 
was installed with every certified per- 
formance range. This worked so well it 
was decided to install a regulator with 
every new range sale. This policy was 
soon expanded to place a regulator on 
appliances, particularly for the benefit of 
the range at every location where a space 
heating job was installed. This would 
avoid the fluctuation caused by a rela- 
tively large load added to the fuel lines. 
The effect of varying fuel line pressures 
is the same as varying street pressures in 
a low pressure system. 

As space heating saturation grew from 
eight to 38 percent, pressures in the 
street were further elevated. This 
prompted the last step in appliance reg- 
ulation, the installation of appliance type 
regulators in houses adjacent to the dis- 
trict regulators, and at remote ends of 
the system to compensate for the wider 
fluctuation at these points. The net result 
of utilizing regulators on new ranges, on 
»appliances when space heating was sold, 
and at points of most widely fluctuating 
pressure (on remote ends of the distribu- 
tion systems and in the proximity of reg- 
ulator stations) was to practically satu- 
tate the low pressure system with appli- 
ance type regulators. 
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Consumers Power Company presently 
has some 350,000 gas customers of which 
approximately 150,000 are served from 
low pressure mains. The system is ex- 
panding at the rate of approximately 15,- 
000 customers per year. The appliance 
type regulator program has successfully 
solved the problem of meeting this load 
growth in the low pressure system with 
its attendant space heating saturation of 
38 percent average, and with certain areas 
exceeding 60 percent saturation. 

Over 135,000 regulators have been in- 
stalled in nine years since the changeover 
to natural gas. The first 40,000 installa- 
tions cost less than $4.00 per installation, 
including labor and material. Without a 
doubt, today’s price would be more nearly 
$6.00 or $8.00 per unit. Every regulator 
is set at four inches water column, dead 
weight loaded to avoid tampering, and 
capable of supplying the entire domestic 
load excepting the space heating, which, 
as mentioned, is individually regulated. 

During the period of rapid load 
growth, some supply lines, usually in the 
form of high pressure belt lines around 
the cities, were constructed and some 
two-inch and most smaller mains in the 
distribution network were replaced as 
space heating loads began to concentrate 
in unpredicted scattered areas. In the dis- 
tribution network, replacement of two- 
inch and smaller mains was made with 
four-inch and some six-inch lines except 
that at approximately 14 mile intervals 
eight-inch main was laid. The only sizes 
larger than eight-inch required were out- 
lets from regulator stations for relatively 
short distances to tie in to eight-inch or 
six-inch intersections. 

During the period 1944 through 1952, 
of all system improvement mains laid in 
the low pressure system, only 2.1 percent 
were ten-inch and 1.65 percent were 12- 
inch main. The balance was divided, 33.8 
percent—four-inch, 37.8 percent—six- 
inch, and 24.7 percent—eight-inch. Pres- 
ently the total mains comprising the low 


pressure system consist of 54 percent— 
four-inch, 20 percent—six-inch, 9 per- 
cent—eight-inch, 3.3 percent—ten-inch 
and 2.4 percent—twelve-inch in size. 
The balance is made up of three-inch and 
smaller lines, mostly two-inch, plus a 
small amount of 16, 20 and 24-inch lines 
adjacent to the old manufacturing plants. 

The assistance given by the Institute 
of Gas Technology in working out prob- 
lems of load distribution and resultant 
pressure on the network calculator was 
greatly appreciated and served as a valu- 
able guide in predicting system adequacy. 
The specific problems worked out by the 
Institute were determinations of pres- 
sures required at regulator stations spaced 
one mile apart, delivering a minimum of 
4Y, inches pressure at the lowest point 
in the system with eight-inch main on the 
half mile and both four and six-inch 
mains in the network. 

I repeat that there is always more than 
one way to solve a problem. This is only 
one, but it is not always that the solu- 
tion to one problem solves the next one 
coming up. The general use of individual 
pressure regulators on today’s modern, 
precision controlled appliances may be 
just around the corner. Perhaps this is the 
chance to solve two problems with the 
same remedy. It has done more than ex- 
pected of it. Coupled with telemetering 
and automatic or remote controlled dis- 
trict regulators, the length of time during 
which pressures are elevated, even mod- 
erately, is relatively short, thereby mini- 
mizing distribution losses as compared to 
systems converted to pounds pressure. 

Last but not least, this type of program 
for augmenting the system over-all capac- 
ity is particularly adapted to application 
by easy stages as needed. You will have 
to consult your auditors as to what part 
of this program winds up in plant and 
what gets charged to operating—there is 
quite a difference. In any event, don’t buy 
until you have seen “all three’. 





A. G. A. Convention in St. Louis 





(Continued from page 6) 


pact kitchen living, featuring a flush door set on iron pipe 
legs which rolls through a passway for use in kitchen or din- 
ing room. The public as well as Convention-goers can take 
time to study the many convenience devices in a high-style 
Geneva Kitchen and Laundry designed by House & Gardens. 
Another Mengel Kitchen by Living for Young Homemakers 
will be pacific blue, a cool combination for kitchen work. A 
Mutschler Kitchen and Laundry by Family Circle Magazine 
will also be shown on this floor. 

On the home service floor, larger kitchens will be shown. 
A newcomer in the field of cabinets, Republic Steel, will show 
a ‘Gas Light Kitchen” designed by American Home magazine, 
complete with ceiling fans, bar room doors, shutters, and 
featuring the latest in gas appliances. A large Youngstown 
Kitchen and Laundry from the pages of Family Circle will 
show the ultimate in a large streamlined kitchen. An American 





Kitchen as featured in American Home Magazine will strik- 
ingly combine the white of Raymond Loewey’s cabinets with 
a copper and coral color scheme. This well-windowed cooking 
area will feature the latest built-in cooking units as well as a 
gas-fired barbecue pit. Lyon Metal Products Kitchen and 
Laundry by Better Homes & Gardens will also be shown on 
the home service floor. 

These glamorous gas kitchens of the future will all be fea- 
tured in an entire 36-page full-color section of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on October 25. This special section will be de- 
livered to all Convention-goers as well as to 665,000 subscrib- 
ers of the Post-Dispatch. 

A. G. A. in conjunction with the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will have an information booth and special exhibit in 
the upper lobby of the Kiel Auditorium during the Conven- 
tion. Experienced librarians will be available for consultation 
about particular problems or contemplated libraries. Related 
material on exhibit will include A. G. A. publications, library 
administration manuals and handbooks, and other recent ma- 
terial of current interest. 








Educational program____ 


(Continued from page 17) 


materials as they are produced into 
schools in their territories so long as the 
bill to each company does not exceed 
$2.50 per thousand residential meters. 
This maximum charge has been set to 
cover the educational program on a 
yearly basis, but billings will be made by 
A. G. A. for only those materials actually 
sent out. 

Practically every American school 
child has to take Social Studies and 
General Science courses of some type 
between the seventh and ninth grades. 
Therefore, in aiming at this grade level, 
the gas industry program achieves maxi- 
mum possible impact. Later, however, 
A. G. A. may extend the program to 
other grades. Under consideration is a 


coloring book showing how the gas com- 
pany is as much a part of the average 
community as the butcher, the baker and 
the fireman. Eventually, selective aspects 
of the gas industry such as home econom- 
ics, labor and personnel relations may be 
covered. 

Soon to be distributed is a booklet 
showing local gas companies how to 
conduct plant tours. The copy was pre- 
pared with the assistance of educators 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
techniques of preparing for guided plant 
tours. A. G. A.’s Educational Service 
Bureau is also working on two science 
teaching booklets, one for junior and 
one for senior high school levels. 

A total of 25,000 educational kits are 
being printed. Response to the first an- 
nouncement was immediate. Upon re- 
ceiving the A. G. A. request for billing 


permission, Alabama Gas Corporation 
requested 300 school education kits. Cen- 
tral Florida Gas Corporation in Winter 
Haven, showed the kits to high school 
faculty members, who heartily approved 
the contents. Consequently, the utility 
plans to send the kits into each school in 
its territory. 

Your company can tie in with the 
school education program by making 
certain that every science teacher in its 
area obtains the kit ‘‘Natural Gas—Sci- 
ence Behind Your Burner.” Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to build up 
your gas company as a major partner in 
your community. 


Second the motion! 

@ Lord fill my mouth with worthwhile stuff 
and nudge me when I've said enough!— 
W. J. Foster, vice-president, Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation. 








Industrial relations 


(Continued from page 24) 


and other topics. 

The writing style is simple, fast moving, 
easy reading. Though designed for the small 
plant, many of the problems discussed are 
also big-plant problems. (By James M. Black 
and J. George Piccoli, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 412 pp. $6.) 

Glossary of Terms Used in Methods, Time 
Study, and Wage Incentives—This booklet 
should be interesting to those starting an in- 
dustrial engineering program and to those 
who would like to learn the trade lingo of 
the IE department. (Prepared by The Society 
for Advancement of Management, Research 
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and Development Division, 411 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 32 pp. $1.) 


@ Film program of the month—"Life With 
Grand pa’’—This film is a March of Time pro- 
duction dealing with the problems of old age. 
Suggests remedies to the feelings of useless- 
ness, loneliness, and economic insecurity. 
Sound, black and white, 17 minutes. Avail- 
able for purchase from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Test-Film Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York, or contact your local College Extension 
Film Library for rental. 

Note: There are hundreds of films dealing 
with leisure-time hobbies, sports, crafts, etc., 
useful as stimulation for people about to re- 
tire. For a list, check with your nearest Col- 


lege Extension Film Library. 


@ New employees use condensed handbooks 
—Employee handbooks are fine. But they often 
confuse new employees. There’s just too much 
for the newcomer to absorb all at once. Here's 
one solution as reported by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (in Employee In- 
duction Studies in Personnel Policy No. 131): 

Eastman-Kodak issues a special 18-page 
booklet for new workers only. It covers im 
capsule form the material in its regular hand- 
book, which contains 88 pages. Special book 
let is given out at time of hire. Then two 
weeks later the regular booklet is mailed to 
the employee at home. 

Other examples of same type of solution: 
The General Shoe Company uses an even siff 
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September pictograph notes that homes heated 
by gas have increased more than a million a year 
for last four years. Limited prints and mats avail- 
able from A. G. A. Public Information Bureau 


pler induction booklet—an eight-pager, while 
the York Corporation provides a four-page 
leaflet to cover only what the worker needs to 
know his first day. 


@ Remind the regular employee—Most 
companies today pay some attention to in- 
ducting new workers systematically. Helps get 
them off to a good start, cuts early turnover, 
and generally pays off. 

But did you ever stop to think there may be 
another phase of induction that’s often over- 
looked? It’s how the new employee's fellow- 
workers “induct” him. We were reminded of 
this (and also given a practical example of 
what you can do about it) the other day while 
looking at an article in an employee magazine. 

The magazine is the Firing Line, published 
by Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. A posed 
picture showed “Joe,” a new worker sitting 
off by himself at lunchtime, under the head- 
line, ““Whatsa Matter With Joe?’ Part of 
the copy goes like this: 

“People are funny. When a new person 
comes in, the natural tendency is to let him 
shift for himself. If he or she tries to break 
into the group, he’s snoopy. If he doesn’t, he’s 
snooty. He can’t win. But you can make it easy 
for the new man or girl. Show them around. 
Invite them to sit in on your lunch session. 
You'll find them pretty nice people when you 
get to know them.” 

This might be an idea for an article—or 
even a series in your company magazine. 


@ Library additions—Successful Labor Re- 
lations for Small Business—For small com- 
panies (100 to 500 employees). The viewpoint 
throughout is practical, with detailed how-to- 
do-it information on such subjects as dealing 
with representation elections, strikes, unfair 
labor practice charges, negotiating contracts, 
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for routine jobs, thus releases experienced men 
for more complex projects. It also offers: 

A drafting pool to handle work that can’t 
be done fast in regular production depart- 
ments; a manpower pool to fill drafting va- 
cancies; an improving training medium to as- 
sure a future supply of draftsmen; and a boost 
to the good relations with the high school and 
community. 


@ Preparation for retirement—Formal edu- 
cation generally consists of courses on specific 
subjects relating to retirement. So far, all re- 
ported plans of this sort have been set up 
under the leadership of central management. 
The personnel director, employee relations 
manager, the company physician, or some other 
top official takes the lead. 

Detroit Edison, like others, has a course 
that is jointly sponsored with the employee or- 
ganization. The technical material and actual 
instruction are supplied by the University of 
Michigan’s Human Adjustment Institute, 
which specializes in this field. Although the 
topics are picked in advance so as to cover 
the ground, lectures are quite informal. Most 
often all types of workers along with super- 
visors and executives—each having the com- 
mon interest of looking ahead to retirement— 
attend these vigorous give-and-take discus- 
sions. Some companies invite wives to attend, 
arguing that they should take part in learn- 
ing and solving these important problems. 

Short as is the experience in preparing em- 
ployees for retirement, there are some basic 
aids to planning a retirement program: 


a. Recognize the fact that growing old is a 
natural process which brings with it new 
strengths and opportunities as well as disabili- 
ties. 

b. Develop interest and start guidance well 
before retirement date. 

c. Fit your program into the general com- 
pany scheme of employee relations. Don’t 
overdo your concern for older people. 

d. Examine the practices and work opera- 
tions around you. Change them to insure that 
the maximum and special skills of your work- 
ers are put to the test. Effective utilization be- 
fore retirement is probably the best transition 
to post-retirement. 

e. Check your benefit plans. 

f. Take advantage of the best current in- 
formation in setting up a program. 

g. Set up several types of activity, with so- 
cial, educational, and health features, but 
united in a clear objective. Provide not only 
classes but also individual interviews. Offer 
not only booklets but also current items 
through the newsletter. Not all people re- 
spond to the same kind of guidance. Let them 
select the kind they want. 

h. Maintain a file of retired workers and 
call on them for jobs requiring experience and 
judgment. Don’t let their skills rust. That's 
one good way to make the program profitable 
to the company as well as to ex-employees. 

i. Keep employees informed. A good pro- 
gtam does a better job if employees under- 
stand its purpose and its progress. 

j. Check progress and results periodically 
to make sure it’s a boon, not a doggle. 


(Continued on next page) 











1953 
OCTOBER 


6-7 *Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas 
7-9 °A. G. A—E.E.I. Electronic Sym- 
posium, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. 
19-21 *American Standards Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
19-23 *National Metal Exposition, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (A. G. A. will exhibit) 
19-23 *National Safety Council, Chicago. 
1 °A. G. A. Industrial Gas Breakfast, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland 
23-24 °A. G. A. Home Service Commit- 
tee, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
26-28 °A. G. A. Annual Convention, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 


9-13 *American Petroleum Institute, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

9-13 National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York, N. Y. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit.) 

10-13 *School Food Service Association 
Annual Convention, Boston, Mass. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

11-13 *Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

17-20 °A. G. A. Operating Section, Organ- 
ization Meetings, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 

18-20 *National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

18-20 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
annual meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

29-Dec. 4 *The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Statler Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


1954 
JANUARY 


17-21 *National Association of Home 
Builders Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


MARCH 


1-5 *American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
4-5 °A. G. A. Transmission and Storage 
Conference, New Orleans, La. 
15-17 *Mid-West Gas Association, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
25-26 *New England Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
25-26 *Oklahoma Util‘ties Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City 


APRIL 
12-14 A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Chicago 
12-14 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Stockholder-Public Relations—Twenty years’ 
top-level accounting, finance, stockholder re- 
lations experience in New York office of major 
utility. Seeking position, preferably in tar 
west, in stockholder, public, employee rela- 
tions. Presently write, design, produce annual 
report, etc. Accounting graduate, post-gradu- 
ate college work in protessional writing, 
graphic arts design and production. Under 4v, 
married, children. 1742. 

Project Engineer—9 years in the design and de- 
velopment of gas and electric fired appliances. 
Thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of 
all types of gases and their effect on the ulti- 
mate gooduct, Have intimate knowledge of 

, Underwriters, ASA procedures. Un- 
pete * production and field service problems. 
Desire permanent position of greater respon- 
sibility. 1744, 

Manager—Medium sized gas company or group 
of small properties. Interested in becoming 
associated with larger operation. Experience 
covers all phases of general sales management, 
and general management with manu actured 
gas utility as well as propane-air plants serv- 
ing bottled gas beyond the mains. Outstand- 
ing record proves ability covering administra- 
tion of operations and new business. Will have 
excellent reference. Would be available the 
latter part of July. 1745, 

M.A. in Economics—Experience in research and 
analysis of corporation laws and taxation; 
editorial and writing ability. Desire change to 
any position of responsibility and future. 
Young, veteran World War II and Korea. - 1746. 

Safety Engineer—College trained with five years’ 
engineering and personnel experience (includ- 
ing industrial relations) desires permanent po- 
sition in Middle West. 1747. 

Operating Executive—Diversified experience in 
sales and operations of manufactured, natural 
and LP gases, desires to work in industry or 
represent manufacturer. Presently in business 
as co-owner but will be available about Sep- 
tember 15th. 1748. 

Manager—Experience with both natural and bot- 
tled gas operations. Considerable experience in 
building new business and construction. 1749. 

Manager—Small or medium size natural gas 
utility. Presently employed in a responsible 
position in engineering and operations depart- 
ment of natural gas utility having approxi- 
mately 250,000 meters. Thoroughly experienced 
in distribution engineering, field operations, 
pressure regulation, industrial gas engineering, 
and office management. (35). 1750. 

Gas Engineer-Salesman—With 22 years’ experi- 
ence in residential and industrial sales, con- 
struction, modernizing gas plant, market sur- 
veys, public relations. Wants new territory to 
develop. 1751 

Administrative Assistant to Executive—Adapta- 
ble, dependable, Phi Beta Kappa, Officer World 
War II. Can write, lecture, handle people. 


Taught college English to engineers, 6 years 
major university. Editorial, public a 
personnel, trainee for sales, etc. Now near 
York City, will relocate. Married (33). 1752... 


Manufacturer’s Representative—Many years of 
selling appliance and devices to the gas utili- 
ties, with a proven sales record. Broad and 
vaiuable personal contacts. Used to responsi- 
bility and sales organization. 

Superintendent—30 years’ experience in gas 
transmission, distribution, design, develop- 
ment and construction. Licensed Professional 
mngineer (Michigan). Interested as consultant 
in uew natural gas properties. 1/54 


Gas Engineer—Experienced in manufactured and 
natural gas business for combination utility. 
Design, construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of plants, transmission and distribution 
systems. 8.5. degree; Registered Professional 
kngineer. interested in engineering—manage- 
ment—operations. 1755 


Controller - Treasurer - Budget Director—Heavy 
public utility experience. Skilled administra- 
tor, keen analyst, gets things done minimum 
cost. Thorough knowledge modern accounting 
techniques, 1BM, finance, auditing, costs, con- 
trois, budgets, systems and proceaures, credits, 
Insurance, taxes, pensions, government con- 
tacts. Timely and accurate figures interpreted 
ior management action. Enmective controls 
painlessly applied. Harvard trained—business 
administration, accounting, finance, statistics, 
law. Member Controllers Institute. Can relo- 
cate, U. S. or abroad; knowledge languages. 
Available immediately. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Administrative Vice President in 38-45 year age 
bracket. Qualified to coordinate operating, 
commercial, and accounting functions and ad- 
minister company’s organization and opera- 
tions. Operating and/or engineering experience 
essential. Familiarity with rate case prepara- 
tion and presentation, accounting, and sales 
promotion desirable. Preferred consideration 
given to those with multi-utility, combination 
experience, such as electric-gas, telephone-gas, 
electric-water, telephone-water. Eastern loca- 
tion. Consideration given only to those sub- 
mitting detailed resumes, including compensa- 
tion in Derma employment. Starting salary 
sags, ( —- on qualifications) $13,500- 


Vice. pela Operations—in 38-45 year age 
bracket. Qualified to assume full, final re- 
sponsibility for operations, engineering, and 
construction. Operating and engineering ex- 
perience absolute requirement; familiarity 
with rate analysis, labor negotiations, analy- 
sis of manpower requirements desirable. Suffi- 
cient experience, knowledge and background 
to handle all operating and engineering prob- 
lems of diversified utilities company. Multi- 
utility experience absolute essential, such as 
combination electric-gas, telephone-water, etc. 
Eastern location. Consideration given only to 


those submitting detailed resumes, including 
compensation in present employment. Starting 
salary range (dependent on qualifications) 
$12,000-$15,000. 0695. 

Manager Manufactured Gas Utility. Administra. 
tive and sales directing abilities absolute re. 
quirements; technical background desirable. 
Permanent position and substantial oppor 
tunity for qualified person. Replies contiden- 
tial. Submit resume of education, experience 
and salary requirements. 0698. 

Gas Appliance Engineer—to develop new prod. 
ucts per A.G.A. requirements and product de 
sign specs for mass production of water heat- 
ers and space heaters. Located within 19 
miles of Cleveland. Your reply held in con. 
fidence. 0699. 

Gas Engineer—Growing natural gas company 
located in north central area has opening for 
gas engineer experienced in preparation of 
material for presentation before regulatory 
bodies and in natural gas transmission or 
distribution operations. Salary commensurate 
with ability and experience. Replies confiden- 
tial. 

Graduate Engineer—Growing natural gas com- 
pany located in north central area has opening 
for recent graduate for engineering work in 
connection with natural gas transmission and 
distribution operations. Some experience in 
field desirable but not essential. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. Replies 
confidential. 0701. 

Engineer—Manufacturer of gas boilers requires 
competent engineer with managerial skill for 
development production and field service. Po- 
sition offers responsibility, permanency and 
salary commensurate with ability and experi- 
ence. Present location in New York metro- 
politan area. 

Sales Engineers—Industrial gas experience—to 
sell industrial furnaces and ovens in Chicago, 
Southern Ohio, Pittsburgh and Rochester ter- 
ritories. Old established furnace manufacturer 
expanding sales force. 

Engineer—Leading manufacturer of residential 
heating and cooling equipment in the Wash- 
ington, D. C.-Baltimore, Maryland area de- 
sires the services of an engineer experienced 
in the application or design of such equip- 
ment. Furnish education, work, history, and 
starting salary with application. 0704 

Appliance Promotional Director—in 35-50 year age 
bracket. Qualified to assume complete direction 
of manufacturer appliance promotional pro 
grams in coordination with existing and con 
tinuing industry programs. At least ten years 
promotional experience with manufacturer(s) 
of domestic gas appliances required. Ability to 
speak, write, plan, organize, direct and work 
with others most necessary. Eastern Head- 
quarters, considerable traveling. Salary com 
mensurate with ability and experience. Submit 
detailed resume which will be treated with 
strictest confidence. 0705. 








Industrial relations 
(Continued from preceding page) 


@ How effective is your employee maga- 
zine?—Employee magazines and newspapers 
are costly to run. And their effectiveness is 
not easily measured. As a result, operating 
executives often wonder whether their publi- 
cations are worth the cost—especially when 
budgets get tight. 

An important new survey, just reported by 
the Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 
is called “The Measured Effectiveness of Em- 
ployee Publications.” 

Full text is available from ANA, 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Costs $10 per copy. 

The ANA study covers Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., General Electric Com- 
pany (Schenectady), Delco-Remy Division 
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(General Motors), Pontiac Motor Division 
(General Motors), and Aluminum Company 
of America (Edgewater, N. J.). 

In each plant location, a scientific sampling 
of plant employees was surveyed—300 per 
plant. The Psychological Corporation did the 
technical direction of the job in the plants. 

Information was obtained by detailed per- 
sonal interviews, including page-by-page study 
of each publication. At Delco-Remy and 
Pontiac, GM News, the corporation-wide mag- 
azine, was studied as well as the local plant 
publication. 

Here is the report of what the researchers 
found in the 1,800 interviews they con- 
ducted: 

(1) The plant magazine or newspaper is 
the best source of information about the com- 
pany. 


(2) Some 97 percent of workers stated they 
felt they could believe what they read. 

(3) 78 percent report they read their pub 
lications regularly. 

(4) Home readership is also sizable. 


@ An aid to car pools—The Industrial Re 
lations Division of Northrop Aircraft Inc 
(Hawthorne, Calif.) maintains a clearing 
house for information on employees who afe 
willing to give others rides to work. The 
Northrop News, a bi-weekly newspaper fot 
employees, carries a classified ad section called 
“Going My Way.” In this section, employees 
can list their names, telephone numbers, and 
routes they take in driving to work. Employees 
who want rides can get similar listings i 
this section. 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


H. BRUCE ANDERSEN... . Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMMETT 6cdicdesctncs Portland, Ore. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD....Cincinnati, Ohio 
0... See Rochester, N. Y. 
N. 8. BERTOLETTE........ Hartford, Conn. 
Be, MOVER s va.cccececs Philadelphia, Pa. 
og Se Los Angeles, Calif. 
STUART M. CROCKER..... New York, N. Y. 
ALAN A. CULLMAN...... New York, N. Y. 
HUGH H. CUTHRELL....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J, F. DONNELLY.......... Evansville, Ind. 
HENRY FINK...........--. Detroit, Mich. 
S00. GREENE. 2.0.6... Birmingham, Ala. 
OLIVER S. HAGERMAN. . Charleston, W. Va. 
D. P. HARTSON........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROBERT W. HENDEE........ Denver, Colo. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, Ill. 
W. M. JACOBS........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
GORDON LEFEBVRE..Mount Vernon, Ohio 
eee, LERCH, IR... wc cccce New York, N. Y. 
Br, LYGGMER .ccscccece Newark, N. J. 
RALPH F. McGLONE...... Cleveland, Ohio 
N. C. MCGOWEN......... Shreveport, La. 


RONALD A. MALONY. ..Bridgeport, Conn. 
JAMES S. MOULTON. .Son Francisco, Calif. 


SERCO EER, scccccccee New York, N. Y. 
ROBERT W. OTTO.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Bee, MATHER cc ces cece Birmingham, Ala. 
HUDSON W. REED...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW.. . Youngwood, Pa. 
W. H. RUDOLPH........... Newark, N. J. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
W, J. SCHMIDT........... Mineola, N. Y. 
ALVAN H. STACK............ Tampa, Fla. 
ALLYN C. TAYLOR.......... Reading, Pa. 
iS! 6). Toronto, Ontario 


CLARENCE H. WARING. .Kansas City, Mo 
HARRY K. WRENCH... .Minneapolis, Minn. 
Me, ZACHARY. occ cces Dallas, Texas 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—James F. Oates, Jr., The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—James F. Donnelly, Servel Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. K. Yorath, Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 
tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chairman—Howard Ferris, South Atlantic 
Gas Co., Orlando, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. H. Gaede, Florida Home Gas 
Co., Deland, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Sec.—V. C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and Coke 

Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. Cleveland Giddings, Capital Transit 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Frederick Gas 
Co., Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. V. Gmeiner, Citizens Gas Fuel Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—A. T. Carper, Public Service Co. of 
North Carolina, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. E. Baxter, Central Electric & Gas 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec.—S. C. Hanna, United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Jesse L. Johnson, Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. |. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Henry Rohrs, Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. D. Relyea, Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—W. R. Wolfe, Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. C. Mainwaring, British Columbia 
Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Gordon M. Jones, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Lebanon Valley Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Lebanon, 

Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. S. Rose, United Natural Gas Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. K. Griffin, Mississippi Valley Gas 
Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1932 Life of 
America Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—George A. Donald, Lake Superior Dis- 
trict Power Co., Ashland, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














